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PREFACE 


The greater part of this work was originally 
written in the shape of articles for the Syn¬ 
dicate of Northern Newspapers at Kendal. 
These articles accordingly appeared in many 
newspapers during the early months of this year 
1898, under the general title of “Picturesque 
India.” It has now been determined to re¬ 
publish them together in a book, with some 
important additions and improvements, each 
article making a Chapter of the work in its 
new form. The scheme was, and still is, to 
ll-esent “ a Bird’s-eye View of Picturesque 
India,” which is the title adopted for the 
book. Such a purview naturally embraced 
the principal features in the India of to-day, 
the land, the people, and the government. 
But, to render this more complete than it 
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would otherwise have been, three new 
Chapters have been added—namely, “ III. A 
Summer’s Sojpurn in the Himalaya ” ; “ XL 
Historic Remains and Ruins ”; “ XII., 

Episodes in History and their Localities.” 

the work at first consisted of nine 
Cmpters ; it now consists of twelve ; and to 
these nine Chapters some improvements have 
been added. Further, a new feature has 
been introduced, the introduction of which 
was not possible in the original work— 
namely, that of illustration in black and 
white. For such illustration I happen to 
possess abundant materials, having been all 
my life a diligent sketcher in water-colour, 
and of later years in oil also. From my 
portfolios, containing literally hundreds of 
pictures, there have been selected thirty 
subjects specially suited to illustrate the tej^ 
of the several Chapters. These pictures 
have been reproduced by a photographic 
process, so that they exactly represent at 
least the outlines and the shades of the 
pictures. 

viii 
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Al^ough the necessary lirmtations of such 
a book as this, on so enormous a subject as 
India, must be evident, still, it may be well 
to remind the general reader of what is, and 
what is not, to be expected from a work like 
this. Though not, as . I hope, unlearned, yet 
it does not presume to address itself to the 
world of Oriental learning. Though not un¬ 
informed as to the method and the results of 
our rule in India, it does not undertake to 
supply information regarding the legislation, 
the administration, the land tenures, the trade 
and industry of a vast and varied Empire. 
Though it gives here and there the sum 
total of figures which, from' their magnitude, 
deserve recollection and can easily be remem¬ 
bered, it presents no statistics properly so 
called. Though describing the ideas, the 
temper, and spirit of the Natives, it does not 
attempt any account of their customs, inas¬ 
much as such an account would have to enter 
into the lives of the various classes in many 
nationalities. Though touching lightly on 
the historic eras and epochs which have 
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preceded, or led up to, the present British 
era, it hardly essays even a synopsis of the 
antiquities and the mediaeval history of the 
Indian continent and peninsula. Though 
routes and places are freely mentioned, yet 
the work is not at all a handbook in the 
technical sense of the term. 

The real object of the work, then, is in 
this wise. There is a growing sense among 
British people regarding the absolute import¬ 
ance of the Indian Empire to the well-being 
of the British Isles. Consequently there must 
be an increasing number of persons who wish 
to acquire some knowledge which, though 
not profound nor adequate, is far from being 
superficial and is not wholly insufficient— 
who have an idea that the country must be 
picturesque, and desire to have some more 
definite notion as to what the beauties are. 
More especially the number increases of 
travellers who are unable, indeed, to under¬ 
take extensive travel, but who will make a 
comprehensive tour of six months, or at the 
most of a year. The benefit and pleasure 
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to be derived from such tours are manifest 
to all thoughtful and cultured people. The 
enlightenment too is remarkable, provided 
always that the traveller be not tempted to 
pronounce offhand on questions which can 
hardly be determined except by long service 
or residence in the country. Such travellers 
would need at the outset some general ex¬ 
planation regarding the whole Empire, which 
would be in some degree sufficient, should 
they have no time for enlarged reading, and 
would help them to pursue any particular 
subject whenever they might require some 
study of details in other books. It is for 
persons of both these important classes that 
this work is intended. 

For the names of places I have adhered to 
the old spelling in all cases where the word 
has been used for history in an English form 
—and most of the names in this book belong 
to that class. In other cases the more scien¬ 
tific spelling known as Hunterian has been 
adopted. 

The book begins with an Introduction, 
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Chapter I., setting forth the condition of India 
in the year 1897-8. That year happened to 
be one of misfortunes, for most of which a 
termination has been vouchsafed by Provi¬ 
dence. The reader, so to speak, breaks 
ground in India itself by Chapter II. “A 
Winter’s Tour in India,” and by Chapter III. 
“ A Summer’s Sojourn in the Himalaya.” 
These projects of comprehensive travel are 
followed by Chapter IV. on “The Forests 
and Wild Sports of India,” which things may 
or may not be connected with travel accord¬ 
ing to the disposition of the traveller. The 
Land having thus been touched upon, a brief 
description is given of the People, with their 
nationalities and religions, of the Native 
Princes with their Courts and camps, in 
Chapters V., VI., and VII. The Land and the 
People having thus been noticed, it is time to 
refer to the governance and administration of 
the country. As a preliminary to this, some 
account is presented of “ The Frontiers of 
India,” in Chapter VIII., especially those on 
the north-west and the south-east. On this 
xii 
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there follow Chapter IX. with the title 
“ How India is Governed ” ; and Chapter X. 
“ Pr<^ress of India under British Rule.” 
These ten chapters, then, comprise the essen¬ 
tial substance of the work according to its 
original design. But perhaps a traveller or a 
student, who had proceeded so far and noticed 
so much as is assumed to have been the case, 
would desire to understand the broad out¬ 
lines of the history and the antiquities, of all 
which he will have observed many traces, but 
which are too vast and complex for him to 
study with any minuteness. Therefore 
Chapters XI. and XII. have been added, on 
“ Historic Remains and Ruins,” and on 
“ Episodes in History and their Localities.” 

Although no statistics are embodied in the 
Chapters, still some readers might like to 
refresh their memory by an easy reference 
to leading facts, therefore in an Appendix are 
presented three tables: first, that of the 
principal figures relating to India ; the second, 
that of the dates of the principal epochs in 
her history; third, that of the Governors- 
xiii 
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General and Viceroys. A compact map of 
India, kindly lent by the proprietors of 
“Whitaker’s Almanack,” is prefixed to the 
work. 

Most of the facts mentioned in this work 
are the results of British heroism and en¬ 
durance, yet there is no space for attempting 
any record of the heroes themselves, military, 
civil, political. 

The aim throughout has been to render 
the exposition easy and popular. The subject, 
though interesting, is alien to British thoughts; 
though demanding a comprehensive treat¬ 
ment, it is yet, in many respects, highly 
technical. The difficulties are great in 
rendering it, on the one hand, easily in¬ 
telligible to the ordinary English reader ; and 
yet, on the other hand, technically accurate. 

I have tried to overcome these difficulties 
so far as may be possible. Moreover, many 
of the things as here set forth are, after all, 
matters of judgment and opinion, sometimes 
also of controversy. Many a page in this 
book contains allusions which might give 
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rise to objections that could not be met 
without an explanation for which there is 
no space. So also, again, many a general 
consideration verges on details which might, 
from some points of view, be deemed 
essential, but for which, again, space could 
not be found; and consequently some sense 
of unavoidable incompleteness might arise. 
For all that is stated, however, there is my 
own cognisance, practice, study, and observa¬ 
tion. He who shall master all that is written 
in this very limited work will know the 
substance of much that is best worth know¬ 
ing, so far, at least, as my own knowledge 
goes after long experience. 

It may be well here to give some descrip¬ 
tive list of the illustrations. The number 
being limited to thirty-two, they have 
been distributed so as best to suit the tenour 
of each Chapter. The first Chapter, being 
introductory, has no illustration. The second 
Chapter, “A Winter’s Tour in India,” is 
illustrated (i) by a distant prospect of the 
promontories, the islands, and the harbour 
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of Bombay; (2) by a view of the famous 
Taj Mehal, the gem of all India, as seen in 
the middle distance from the fortress of Agra 
—indeed, from the balcony where the dying 
Emperor Shah Jehan was placed to direct 
his last looks at the matchless mausoleum 
which he had erected ; by views from (3) the 
citadel of Lahore, with the Mogul mosque 
and the tomb of Ranjit Sing, the Lion King 

of the Sikh nationality; and of the (4_ 

used as Frontispiece to this volume) cross¬ 
ing of the Indus at Attok in the days before 
the great river was spanned by a rmlway 
viaduct, and as it must have looked when 
Alexander the Great crossed it; and (5) by a 
picture of the beautiful Eden Gardens on the 
bank of the Hooghly near Calcutta ; next 

(6) by a picture of the carved teakwood 
vestibule of the temple at Nagpore, in the 
centre of India, being one of the few surviving 
examples of the woodwork for which the 
Mahrattas were once celebrated ; and lastly, 

(7) by an outline of the rock of Trichi- 
nopoly, around which were waged some of 

xvi 
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the contests between the English and the 
French for the possession of Southern India. 

The third Chapter, “ A Summer’s Sojourn 
in the Himalaya,” is illustrated by views of 
the (8) Sirinagar Lake in Cashmere, a sheet of 
water celebrated In song and story ; of the 
town (9) and station of Simla, the summer 
retreat of the Viceroy and his Council, on 
the mountain ridge, seeming almost like a 
city suspended In mid-air, as seen from 
amidst the foliage of the Jacko Forest; of 
Mount Everest (10) as seen from the moun¬ 
tainous frontier of Nepaul; of Kinchinjanga 
(i i) from the British hill-station of Darjeeling, 
these two being the loftiest summits yet 
discovered in the world. 

The fourth Chapter, “ The Forest and 
Wild Sports,” is illustrated by views of a 
tropical forest (12) near the western coast, 
south of Bombay, with a tarn ; and of grace¬ 
ful bamboos (13) hanging over a stream ; 
both places being just the spots whither the 
tiger comes to slake his thirst. 

The fifth Chapter, “ The Nationalities and 
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Religions crf^ India,” is illustrated by sketches 

(14) of a native fair held in tents at a religious 
festival on the banks of the sacred river 
Nerbudda, convenient for bathing with all 
the ceremonies of caste ; of a gala company 

(15) on the stone steps of a sacred tank at 
Goverdhan, near Mathra, the scene of Hindu 
religious legends;(16) of the river Ganges, 
just below Benares, the chief city of the 
Hindu faith; (17) of a dwelling of the 
Aborigines in the Nilgherry Hills. 

The sixth Chapter, on “ The Native States,” 
is illustrated by views of (18) Ambair, near 
Jyepore, the principal State of Rajputana ; of 
Gwalior (19), a leading Mahratta State; of 
Hyderabad (20), under a Moslem ruler, held 
to be the premier native State of India. 

The seventh Chapter, on “ The Courts and 
Camps of the Native Princes,” is not one 
that readily admits of illustration according 
to the method that has been adopted. Still, 
a sketch has been introduced of the summer¬ 
house (21) at Deeg, a native State near Bhurt- 
pore, not far from the border of Northern 
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India, perhaps the naost perfectly graceful 
structure of its kind to be foinid in the 
Indian Empire; and (22) the Gateway of a 
Native Palace. 

The eighth Chapter, on “ The Frontiers of 
India,” has four characteristic views: of the 
Sikkim-Tibet border (23) in the cold and 
snowy north ; (24) pf the Peshawar city, with 
the Khyber Pass in the background—which 
was the head and front of the recent frontier 
campaign—the pools (25) of the stream that 
runs through the Solan Pass—leading from the 
Indus Valley towards Southern Afghanistan ; 
the last two being for the north-west and 
west, and then of the river Irawady (26) in 
Burma for the east. 

The next two Chapters, the ninth entitled 
“ How India is Governed,” the tenth relating 
to the “ Progress of India under British 
Rule,” do not admit of illustration in this 
manner. 

The eleventh Chapter, on “ Ruins and 
Historical Remains,” has two illustrations : 
one relating to the interior of the redstone 
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temple (27) at Bindraban, near Mathra, not 
far from Agra, being quite the finest interior 
in any style of architecture throughout India; 
the other to the great tower at Booddh 
Gya (28) in Behar, being the stateliest monu¬ 
ment remaining to recall the Booddhist era. 

The twelfth Chapter, on “ Episodes in 
History and their Localities,” is illustrated 
by a sketch (29) of the Pertabgurh rock- 
fortress, at the base of which the Mahratta 
Sivaji assassinated the Moslem envoy, and so 
set in movement the insurrection of a Hindu 
nationality against the Moslem Empire ; and 

(30) by a picture of the temple-crowned rock 
in the midst of the lake at Poona, whence 
the last of the Peshwas watched his forces 
being beaten by the British troops, an event 
which terminated the Mahratta Empire and 
left it to be succeeded by that of the 
British. 

To the above illustrations have been added 

(31) one of the Sacred Bull of Tanjore, a 
granitic monolith, remarkable because the 
nearest formations of granite are hundreds of 
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miles away; and (32) one of the grey stone 
temple near Islamabad in Cashmere. 

There is yet one more topic to be men¬ 
tioned at the conclusion of this Preface. 
After the book had been composed, but 
before it was completed, certain events 
occurred, some of which already are affecting 
India indirectly and may affect her in the 
future more and more, but of which a notice 
could not be conveniently included in the 
body of the work. I allude to the recent 
development of the British sphere of influence 
and of commerce in China. Now, without 
following the ramifications of this immense 
subject in many directions, all persons con¬ 
nected with India will have observed that one 
outcome of this affair will be the inclusion of 
the whole Yangtse River basin in that sphere, 
at least as far as the rapids and the mountain 
range which separate the mid-valley of the 
Yangtse from its upper valley in Czechuen 
and Yiman. Within the borders of Yunan 
the river Yangtse is called by British 
geographers the River of the Golden Sand, 
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and under that name it approaches the 
Yunan plateau near Talifoo. This plateau 
overhangs the valleys of the Mekhong ; and 
the Salwin (as will be seen in Chapter VIII. 
of this book) touches the Shan States of 
Burma, belonging to the Empire of India. 

Now, from Mandalay, the capital of Ava or 
Upper Burma, a British railway has been 
undertaken towards the Chinese frontier in 
Yunan. Capital has been provided and the 
project has received the State sanction, for the 
first part at least. The surveys and other pre¬ 
liminary operations have been or are being 
conducted as far as the ferry of Kowlong 
on the Salwin River, which just here is the 
boundary between the British and the Chinese 
Empires. Under the circumstances which 
have arisen in consequence of recent events, it 
is to be hoped, indeed expected, that the 
British Government will press on this railway 
to speedy completion right up to the Salwin. 
Naturally the line will not stop there, but 
must eventually be carried on to the Mekhong 
River and across its basin to the base of the 
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Yunan plateau. This extension will require 
the sanction of the Chinese Government. 
The further, enterprise, at the time of the 
project being initiated, was a matter for 
negotiations of which the success was more or 
less doubtful. But in the alteration, indeed 
the radical improvement, of our relations with 
China, there should be no longer a doubt as 
to the success of any arrangements of this 
nature. Again, this line, with the application 
of the needful energy and resources, might 
possibly reach the base of the Yunan plateau 
in the course of three or four years.. But it 
would not stop there: it must ascend the 
plateau, which has an altitude of a few thousand 
feet, by inclines practicable for engineering. 
Once on the plateau, it would proceed to 
Talifoo, an important commercial point in 
the Yunan province. That station would 
then be within measurable distance of the 
River of the Golden Sand, which is really the 
Upper Yangtse. It were premature now to 
estimate the progress onwards in future years 
through the Czechuen province towards the 
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mid-valley of the Yangtse, which would be 
the goal of the long enterprise. 

Thus British communications are pressing 
slowly but, as we hope, surely, on the great 
Yangtse valley from Shanghai on the east 
to Mandalay on the west. From Mandalay 
there is now a railway to Rangoon near the 
sea. So the main British line of the future, 
apparently marked out by destiny, is from 
the Bay of Bengal at Rangoon to the Pacific 
Ocean near Shanghai, a distance of about 
three thous^nd miles right athwart the south¬ 
eastern part of the Asiatic continent from sea 
to sea—one of the finest lines for the march 
of Empire to be found in all Asia. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 


India in the Diamond Jubilee year of 1897—Indian 
troubles in that year—The famine in several provinces 
—The plague in Bombay—The sedition in Poona— 
Rioting in Calcutta—Earthquakes in Calcutta and 
Assam—Uprising of tribes on North-West froijtier— 
Large military operations—Apprehension of national 
unrest—General improvement in 1898—Closure of the 
Mints, and question of silver currency. 


I PROPOSE to give some account of India 
in her romantic and picturesque aspects. In 
no year since the beginning of British rule 
has she been more prominently before English 
eyes than in 1897. The Diamond Jubilee of 
the Queen Empress brought many of the 
native representatives to England. Though 
not native Sovereigns of the first rank, many 
of them were native Princes, others were 
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nobles; and many were soldiers, no doubt 
carefully chosen by the Government of India 
for their martial bearing, their war-record, 
their social status, in addition to military rank. 
Certainly they represented India handsomely 
and gracefully. They gave to Englishmen a 
favourable idea of the inherent manliness and 
of the true gentility pertaining to the best 
classes of native society. They doubtless 
inspired many of our countrymen with a desire 
to know mQre, and if possible to see something 
of the land whence these people came. They 
suggested by their presence the thought that 
the birthplace of such picturesque figures must 
in itself be replete with pictorial effect. 

But this ideal mind-picture of India in 1897 
has had—like realistic and material pictures 
—its deep shades as well as its high lights. 
For few years have seen such long and ever 
lengthening shadows been cast right across 
India from end to end as the year just passed, 
namely, 1897. These sorrows sprang upon her 
just at the zenith of her strength, her pros¬ 
perity, and her splendour. This was indeed 
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providentially fortunate, inasmuch as the bur¬ 
den fell upon her at a time when she was fairly 
able to bear it. The year opened with one of 
the severest and most widespread famines ever 
known, extending over various provinces in 
Northern and Western India, and in several 
districts elsewhere. India has always been the 
land of famine, arising from atmospheric causes 
of a far-reaching character quite beyond human 
control. For now nearly two generations the 
British Government has striven to prevent 
famine by constructing works of irrigation, the 
finest known in any age or country. But pre¬ 
vention by these means is found to be imprac¬ 
ticable though the possible area is contracted. 
Still during the same era Government has 
devoted its energies and resources to averting 
or mitigating the consequences of drought and 
dearth. On this dread occasion the Indian 
people faced the calamity with all the old 
endurance for which, indeed, they have been 
proverbial. The Government combated the 
sufferings with all the old resourcefulness and 
administrative capacity for which it has been 
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famous. The sympathies of England were 
aroused, and the subscriptions for relief of 
famine exceeded half a million sterling, the 
largest sum, or one of the largest sums, ever 
raised for a charity of this description. These 
effort in the British Isles, and in India itself 
under British auspices, were beginning to 
prove successful, and were blessed by such 
improvement in the season as gave hope of 
a speedy recovery, when a new trouble was 
added in the shape of plague and pestilence. 

During the spring the plague appeared spo¬ 
radically in Western India, and then became 
for a while endemic in Bombay, decimating 
the inhabitants in some quarters of the great 
city, and causing such an exodus of the busy 
population as to paralyse for a while the 
industry of this queen of Asiatic commerce. 
This was on the coast at the foot of the 
Western Ghaut Mountains. Then the plague 
crossed the mountains and appeared at Poona, 
a great civil and military station, and the 
capital of the Bombay Deccan. Meanwhile 
the Government of Bombay had been doing 

4 
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its utmost to check the evil, by internal sani¬ 
tation in dwellings, by disinfecting processes, 
by isolation of distressed localities, and so 
forth. This benevolent work, designed solely 
to save the lives and to promote the health of 
the people, was introduced at first in Bombay 
and soon extended to Poona. 

Then at Poona certain persons pretended 
that this good work was vexatious and oppres¬ 
sive. On this particular ground the people 
were urged by seditious publications to rebel. 
Two meritorious English officers were actually 
murdered on this very pretence, and the 
murderers were not at the time discovered. 

Soon it became evident that the treason 
went further and deeper. Newspaper articles 
were published invoking the memory of the 
national hero Sivaji, who more than two cen¬ 
turies ^o raised the standard of Hindu revolt 
against the Great Mogul. With an eloquence 
peculiarly appealing to the Hindu mind, the 
people of to-day were urged to treat the British 
in the same way. At least to the British 
understanding this was the substance and 
5 
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particular quarter the discontent is abiding, 
and only awaits any chance event that may 
seem to promise an opportunity. It was 
thought by the evil disposed that such an 
opportunity might be afforded by the dis¬ 
satisfaction, real or supposed, of the people, 
at the measures taken for the prevention of 
the plague. Never was benevolent effort 
more unjustly misunderstood. 

But the apprehension of people in England 
regarding these events soon became quickened. 
For rioting, not amounting to rebellion, but 
still most grave, broke out very soon in 
Calcutta. A dispute arose about a building 
and some land claimed for a mosque, regarding 
which a judicial decree had been issued. The 
affair was small, but the mob became great, 
and the rioting spread largely before the 
authorities were able, by the employment of 
troops, to put it down. After these events, 
first on the west, then on the east side of 
India, rumour came in with its hundred 
tongues. Insolence of demeanour before 
Europeans, ominous expressions casually 
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dropped, were commonly reported; and no 
doubt many Europeans, who ought to be 
well-informed, did think that an unaccount¬ 
able spirit of unrest was in the air. As this 
became known in England some genuine 
alarm was felt by many Englishmen. It was 
graphicaUy" depicted in an eminent London 
weekly journal by an illustration of the tiger, 
1 often heard them ask whether there was not 
going to be another Mutiny, alluding of 
course to 1857. This would presuppose or 
imply some sinister signs in the native army. 
But in truth in 1897 there was not the 
slightest trace of this. On the contrary, the 
native army was sorely tried during this very 
year, and evinced the most gallant loyalty. 

Then another physical calamity supervened. 
Earthquake shook parts of Calcutta, and 
appeared with still greater force in the valley 
of the Brahmaputra, underne^h the eastern 
Himalayas, threatening the tea-producing 
regions. The station of Shillong in Assam 
was nearly destroyed. India is indeed a 
buoyant country; still this recurrence of 
9 
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cdamity must have caused some gloom to 
settle down on the public mind. 

Immediately, however, a new excitement 
arose in a widely different and distant part of 
the country. Far away on the North-West 
frontier, near Peshawar, and round about the 
celebrated Khyber Pass that leads towards 
Caubul, there was an uprising of the indepen¬ 
dent tribes that occupy a long though narrow 
belt of mountains between the Indus valley 
and Afghanistan. It was found that fanatical 
Moslem priests had been stirring up all these 
wild and intractable tribesmen to resist, and 
if possible drive back, what were considered 
the British encroachments on their territories. 
Whether this fanaticism had anything to do 
with current events in Europe relating to the 
Sultan of Turkey had never been ascertained 
exactly. At any rate the movement grew 
and grew, not only in extent, but in vigour 
and organisation, till it became the biggest 
affair of its kind ever known on that famous 
frontier during the half century of British con¬ 
nection with it, say, since 1849. Uprisings 
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of this kind—attacks really upon British out¬ 
posts or upon British villages near the base 
of the mountain-line—have during the half- 
century been chronic, that is, ever-recurring 
from time to time, and are expected to be so. 
The region has long been known favourably 
in military circles as a capital school for 
soldiers, both European and native. We 
have always acknowledged and respected the 
independence of these tribes within their own 
borders—that is, their mountains. Practically, 
they have never been quite satisfied with that, 
and would like to lord it over the fertile 
tracts near the foot of the hills—tracts which 
never were their territories, but which belonged 
to the Punjab kingdom before us, and to us 
since 1849. Doubtless we have protected 
our own ground, and punished invasions of 
it more effectively than our predecessors ever 
did. Hence the several frontier expeditions, 
some twenty-five or thirty in number within 
the fifty years, always of a punitive character, of 
which the world has heard from time to time. 
These have always been short, sharp, and 
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successful, without ever attaining any con¬ 
siderable dimensions. They have generally 
been settled with our native troops only, and 
with the employment of Europeans in small 
numbers or not at all. But this uprising in 
1897 was a far larger and more formidable 
affair, requiring a whole army corps, with a 
goodly proportion of European troops. In¬ 
deed, according to some calculations, the forces 
employed, including those in the front and 
those in reserve, amounted to two army 
corps. It really constituted something like a 
new departure in frontier history. It was 
not concluded within the year 1897 ; but 
early in the next year, 1898, the conclusion 
was held to have been attained by the sub¬ 
mission of the last of the insurgent tribes. 
Hereafter this grave case will need thorough 
examination as regards the past, the present, 
and the future. Suffice to say that the con¬ 
flict—though ushered in by fanaticism— 
raged mainly in reference to the occu¬ 
pation and guardianship of certain passes, 
notably among them the Khyber Pass, leading 
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from the Indus valley into Afghanistan, 
which the Government of India claim the 
right of guarding in the interests of the 
Empire. At first it was thought that the 
occupation of Chitral might have been at 
the bottom of the affair, but this is now found 
not to be the case. The Chitral tribes have 
been either friendly or quiescent. The in¬ 
surgents belong to other tribes with different 
objects in view. Still the wonder remains as 
to how these tribes, heretofore separate in 
their conduct and in their objects, should on 
this occasion have combined in such large 
numbers for one or two common objects. 
Inquiry has probably yet to be completed 
as to what these objects were. At present 
I believe they relate mainly to the passes. 
I will not now pursue this subject, save 
to remark that nothing could be better 
than the behaviour of the native troops of 
the British army throughout these arduous 
operations. In this work, too, some of the 
troops of the native Princes of the Empire 
have had an honourable share. 
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India always has been a land of peril, of 
calamity, and of emergency, despite all her 
splendid advantages. In British history she 
has gone through two awful years, 1857 and 
1858, the like of which we, the witnesses, 
in part or in whole, hope never to see ^ain. 
Still for a time of peace, of general prosperity, 
of political success, the year 1897 has been 
an annus mirabilis. Famine, plague, earth¬ 
quake, treasonable sedition, rioting, frontier 
warfare—occurred one after the other, all with¬ 
in a few months. So to speak, the curtain has 
fallen on one scene only to rise on another. 
But in the following year, 1898, a large part, 
though not the whole, of these clouds passed 
away from the political sky. The seasonable 
rains not only relieved famine, but even en¬ 
sured plenty. Quiet was restored on the 
North-West frontier. The plague-stricken 
population of Bombay did indeed resume their 
industries with renewed health. But in the 
spring of 1898 there was a recrudescence of the 
plague, and soon the pestilence appeared in 
Calcutta, in Kurrachee, and other places. The 
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consequences of this devastation are still 
severely felt. 

With air these extraordinary occurrences 
India failed to share fully in the Jubilee joy¬ 
ousness which reigned in all other parts of the 
British Empire. Still, in the following year, 
1898, she retrieved much of her passing mis¬ 
fortunes, and she still stands socially erect. 

Besides these actual dangers or misfortunes 
there was one threatened danger from which 
India has been preserved by the firmness of 
the Government in India and in England. 
For some time past, by closing its mints to 
coinage of silver, the Government of India 
has sustained the exchange rate of the rupee 
at a certain standard which is compatible 
with the safety of the Indian finances and of 
other great interests connected therewith. 
Certain proposals came from the United 
States of America, which were, indeed, de¬ 
signed for improving the value of silver, but 
which involved the reopening of the Indian 
mints to coinage. By the rejection of these 
proposals India was saved from financial peril 
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at a time of exceptional suffering and trouble. 
But the anxiety was renewed in the following 
year, 1898, and the whole subject is under 
inquiry by the Government in England. 

I have deemed it necessary to recount 
these circumstances of 1897, as largely alle¬ 
viated in 1898, before describing India as 
she is in all her beauty. They could not, 
indeed, be properly passed over in silence ; 
if they were, then my survey might be deemed 
optimistic.* A description of India to be 
true must be bright and cheerful, but the 
interest is enhanced by remembering that 
behind the brightness and cheerfulness there 
ever lurks danger and possible disaster. 
Still, the dangers are always overcome and 
the disasters retrieved. On the other hand, 
any gloomy or pessimistic description of 
India is sure to be wrong. If my picture 
shall be rightly painted the lights and the 
shadows must be duly apportioned, though, 
as in other bright pictures, the lights will be 
dominant. 
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A WINTER’S TOUR IN INDIA 

Tour begins at Bombay—Trip to Goojerat and Katty- 
war—Return to Bombay and start for Northern India 
—Visit to Oodeypore and Jyepore in Rajputana— 
Gwalior and entry to Hindostan—Agra and Delhi— 
The Panjab—Umritsur and Lahore—The Indus and 
Peshawar—Return to Hindostan—The Ganges Canal— 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, and Benares—Calcutta—f hence 
across the Continent to Nagpore—To Poona and 
Mahabuleshwar—Hyderabad in the Deccan—To 
Madras, Vellore, and Arcot—Trichinopoly—The Nil- 
gherry Mountains—The Southern Peninsula—Madura 
and Tinnevelly—Then by Ceylon homewards. 


When entering on the field of Indian pic¬ 
turesqueness I feel like one who looks on 
some vast collection of beautiful objects, say 
the National Gallery or Kew Gardens, and 
knows not where to begin his survey. But 
in order to make my summary—for it cannot 
be more — both practical and popular, I 
17 
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shall conduct the reader in imagination 
through the Grand Tour of India—thus 
touching on most of the finest points in the 
country. 

Such a tour is being made more and more 
frequently year after year by increasing 
numbers of English ladies and gentlemen. 
The ladies generally return with their spirits 
enlivened, and the range of their imagination 
much widened. The gentlemen come back 
full of ideas derived from knowledge which 
is real so far as it goes, provided that they 
do not think too much of the knowledge 
they have thus acquired, and suppose them¬ 
selves to know more than could possibly be 
known on a very short acquaintance. They 
benefit immensely by the journey in mental 
strength and in the grasp of Imperial affairs. 
It is satisfactory, too, that they always seem 
to be deeply impressed by the organisation of 
British rule in the country. 

The tour I am about to sketch must be 
made in the winter, the climate renders this 
obligatory. The winter in India is finer even 
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than that of the Riviera, or of Southern Italy. 
The spring and summer are so hot as to be 
prohibitory, and the autumn is unhealthy. 
Therefore the tourist must leave England by 
the first weekly overland mail of October, so 
as to break ground at Bombay by November i. 
Then he may well remain in India till 
the first homeward mail in April. Thus 
he would have five months, November, 
December, January, February, March, for his 
tour, which, if really well directed, is one of 
the most magnificent that can be taken on 
earth. I shall suggest the line or Knes that 
can best be followed, premising that I have 
myself been to all the places which will 
be recommended, and that with many of 
them I have had long and intimate acquaint¬ 
ance. 

I shall, however, have to touch but very 
lightly on each place, passing always 
quickly, as on a rapid tour, the country 
being a flowery mead, where the traveller, 
like a gay butterfly, flits from flower to 
flower. 
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At Bombay, the western capital, the tourist 
would have no time to stop and examine the 
various institutions, unless, indeed, there might 
be some particular, say, educational, institu¬ 
tion in which he took an interest, and which 
could be looked at in two or three hours. 
But he should make sure of seeing from 
some point on Malabar Hill, say Malabar 
oint, the Governor’s Marine Villa, the 
ong and magnificent series of public 

bu, d,„g,, „ 

■" the world. The buildinge are in then,, 
“fes grand, but other cities may have 
lectures as grand, though probably separate. 
Bombay, however, has all her structures in 
ow long line of array, as if on parade before 
he s^ctator. And all this is right over the 
blue bay, with the Western Ghaut Mountains 
m the distant background. This constitutes 
a noble introduction for the traveller to 
picturesque India. 

through the vast harbour 
of Bombay with a comparatively narrow 
outh, guarded by fortifications, surrounded 
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by hills, and studded with islands—again 
with a mountain background. This har¬ 
bour is in the very first rank of the harbours 
of the world, taking an equal place with 
Sydney, with San Francisco, with Rio de 
Janeiro. The immediate purpose is, however, 
to visit the island of Elephanta in the inner 
part of the harbour and see the Cave temples, 
rock-hewn chambers, with massive figures 
and antique devices, offering a wondrous 
spectacle to a new-comer from the Western 
world. 

Then the traveller should determine on 
broad considerations the route he is going 
to take from one end to the other of the 
Indian continent. There are, of course, 
several alternatives, but the one which I shall 
adopt is as follows. First, let us proceed 
through Goojerat to Ahmedabad—with a 
possible diversion to the cluster of native 
States in Kattywar—and back to Bombay; 
a trip of only two or three days. The 
traveller would thus see the most fertile 
coast region in India, with some wonderful 
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railway bridges over deltaic rivers, and some 
strange specimens of Moslem architecture, 
unique of its kind. It would be well to make 
this excursion, which is easily made now, but 
for the making of which no opportunity will 
recur. 

Returning to Bombay, the traveller should 
start at once for the distant Panjab, by way of 
Central India and Rajputana. The railway 
would carry him to the foot of the Western 
Ghaut Mountains, not far from the new 
waterworks, with a dam, probably the most 
massive in the world ; then up the mountain 
sides to Nassik and onwards near Asirgurh, 
the imposing hill fortress dominating this 
part of the main line between Bombay and 
Calcutta. Descending into the valley of the 
Nerbudda, and, crossing that river, he would 
ascend the Vindhya Mountains and reach, 
near Indore, the great cluster of native States 
which is called Central India. There is 
nothing to detain him at or near Indore, 
unless he should be able to spare two days 
or so to visit the fine ruins of Mandu, once a 
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city with a stately court and camp, but now, 
since some centuries, a typical instance of 
absolute -desolation. From Indore he might, 
if possible, diverge to Oodeypore, the noblest 
of all the Rajput States, which is signalised by 
the architecture of its palaces overlooking lakes. 
Thence he would proceed to Jeypore, the 
wealthiest of the Rajput States. The laying 
out of the modern capital is a good instance 
of native skill. But even more interesting is 
the old and half deserted capital at Ambair, 
full of good specimens of ancient Rajput 
architecture in the Hindu style, both as 
regards palaces and fortifications. Then he 
may pass by Gwalior, belonging to Sindhia, 
the first among the Mahratta States, and a 
striking instance of those natural fortresses 
formed by rock masses rising abruptly out of 
the plains, in which India abounds. Then 
he would cross the river Jamna and enter 
Hindostan. 

The plain of Hindostan—the upper basin 
of the Jamna and the Ganges—is the most 
important part of India, the scene of Hindu 
23 
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sacred l^ends, the Imperial seat of the Great 
Mogul. The traveller soon arrives at Agra, 
to contemplate the red sandstone palace- 
fortress of Akber the Great, the first of the 
Great Moguls, with its “pearl-mosque,” 
resplendent in white marble against the azure 
sky. He stands in the balcony whence the 
dying Emperor Shah Jehan took a last look at 
the distant Taj Mehal, the peerless mausoleum 
which he had erected for his dead Empress. A 
short drive takes the tourist to the Taj Mehal, 
the shrine which has immortalised a Mogul 
Empress, the finest instance of architecture 
in marble ever known, superb in its swelling 
dome, in the proportions of its structure, in 
the climatic conditions which have preserved 
the loveliness of its material almost unim¬ 
paired, and by common consent the queen 
of beauty among all structures in the world. 
Thence he soon journeys to Delhi, the open¬ 
ing scene of the tragedy of the mutinies in 
^857- Again he sees a red sandstone palace- 
fortress overlooking the Jamna, and close by 
the Jama Mosque, in the magnitude of its 
»4 
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style and its material, red sandstone picked 
out with marble, the finest mosque ever 
erected in-the many regions over which the 
faith of Islam has spread. He drives over 
the remains of dead cities, and realises that 
there have been several Delhis close by, and 
before the present Delhi. After reverently 
contemplating the ridge before Delhi, 
the scene of British heroism and endurance 
during the memorable siege of 1857, 
during the Mutinies, he sets his face 
straight for the river Satlej and enters the 
Panjab. 

On his way to Lahore he may stop a few 
hours at Umritsur to see the gilded temple 
in the midst of a lake—the headquarters of 
the Sikh religion. At Lahore, the capital of 
the Panjab, he would pause briefly to notice 
the city walls and the mosques, again remark¬ 
able for their material, among which may be 
reckoned the colours of the earth-enamel, 
matchlessly beautiful, the product of an art 
now lost. He will observe the comparatively 
modern tomb of Ranjit Sing, the Lion of the 
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Panjab, the founder of a kingdom which 
made the Sikhs a nation. 

Thence he would hurry northwards, cross¬ 
ing by mighty railway viaducts the Chenab 
and the Jhelum, and recalling the marches of 
Alexander the Great, till he reached the 
Indus at Attok, the most celebrated of the 
river crossings in India. This has always 
been an Imperial point in the history of many 
Asiatic dynasties, and he will find the swift 
river rockbound between lofty sides, in its 
weird piefuresqueness worthy of its historic 
renown. Soon the railway carries him to 
Peshawur, which, though full of prestige and 
celebrity, has few objects of interest. But a 
short ride will take him near to the mouth of 
the Khyber Pass, close enough for a glance 
into the gloomy portals between India and 
Afghanistan. 

By this time he will probably feel the dif¬ 
ference between the sharp bracing climate 
with frosty nights, and the mild moist atmo¬ 
sphere as felt when he landed in India. The 
whole of this vast distance he will have 
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accomplished by railway within a very few 
weeks. During his passage through the 
Panjab he may, at lucky moments in favour¬ 
ing weather, have caught glimpses of the 
snowy range of the Himalayas. 

He must now quickly retrace his steps 
towards Hindostan, not, however, returning 
to Delhi, but bearing to the north and nearing 
the Himalayas near Deyrah Dhoon. If he 
should have leisure to diverge, for two days 
or so, to Hardwar to visit the engineering 

works at the head of the Ganges Canal_the 

finest works of their kind in the world, seen, 

too, with a mountainous background_he 

would do well. But he may not have time. 
So he would hasten on through the Gangetic 
valley, to Cawnpore, not itself remarkable for 
anything save the pathetic monument over the 
well where the British victims of the mutinies 
found the rudest of tombs. He would there 
consider whether he has time to diverge for 
two days or so to Lucknow, a place illustrious 
in British annals, but not externally remark¬ 
able, inasmuch as its Moslem architecture is 
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second-rate, and will appear to be utterly 
inferior after the superb examples he has been 
seeing at Agra, Delhi, and Lahore. At all 
events he must proceed past Allahabad, at the 
confluence of the Ganges and the Jamna, and 
the largest junction station in India, to 
Benares. A day or two days he must give 
to Benares, the capital city of the Hindu 
faith. Passing gently down the stream of 
the Ganges in a boat he sees the finest river 
frontage in India—a long series of palaces 
and conical temples with flights of stone 
steps down the steep bank to the river, 
crowded with persons pressing onwards to dip 
in the sacred water. If he desires to study 
Christian Missions, now is the time and here 
is the place for this purpose. 

He must now make a straight run by 
railway to Calcutta, not pausing much at the 
Imperial capital with its many institutions. 
Still he will notice Dalhousie Square, a small 
lake surrounded by public buildings—the 
finest square in India—the long lines of 
structures, public and private, facing the great 
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green plain, the Eden Gardens on the Hooghly 
bank alongside the ocean-going ships, the 
broad river filled with shipping like the Pool 
of the Thames. He has now reached the 
limit of his grand tour, and will henceforward 
be on his way home. 

From Calcutta he should make a straight 
cut across the country to Nagpore, in the 
very heart of India, by the railway which has 
in recent years been constructed. Heretofore 
his railway journeys will have taken him 
across mountain ranges and along never 
ending plains, verdant with the young rising 
crops of the cool season. But now he will, 
from his carriage windows, obtain some idea 
of the forests and jungles of India. From 
Nagpore—the capital of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, at which place there is little save 
Mahratta structures of some beauty and 
interest to detain him—he should proceed 
through Berar to the Bombay Deccan en route 
to Poona, If he could spare two days or so 
to visit the rock-hewn temples, commonly 
called the caves of Ajunta, he would do well, 
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especially as he would hardly have time to 
visit the sister caves of Ellora. These gloomy 
chambers in the heart of the black rock for¬ 
mations, with statues and images of the 
grandest designs, are of unique interest. 
Poona is replete with historic associations as 
the old headquarters of the Mahratta Con¬ 
federation, whose empire in India was super¬ 
seded by that of the British. It is also 
fraught with grave political considerations at 
the present time. But it has few sights to 
offer, except the lake with the temple- 
crowned rock in the midst. 


Here again the traveller would do well if 
e could spare four days or so in order to 
diverge to Mahabuieshwar, the summer resi¬ 
dence of the Bombay Presidency. The scenery 
IS wondrous, with the vast face of the moun¬ 
tain range and the mighty walls of laminated 
rock right over the coast region with the 
ndian Ocean on the western horizon 
Prominent m the view is the square tower- 
like hill of Pertabgarh, where two centuries 
and a half ago Sivaji, the Mahratta, by assas- 
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sinadng the Moslem envoy, raised the standard 
of Hindu revolt against the Muhammadan 
Empire. 

Returning to Poona the traveller may pro¬ 
ceed to Hyderabad, the Nizam’s capital. 
The sights at Hyderabad, gateways, mosques, 
and the like, are fine, but hardly in the first 
rank, and in the Nizam’s Palace there is 
nothing to see. Still, he would gather some 
idea of the pomp and state, the court and 
camp, the political and social atmosphere of 
the largest among all the native States of 
India. He might devote one day to Gol- 
conda, called the City of Tombs, because it 
contains the mausoleum of an entire Moslem 
dynasty. 

From Hyderabad he should proceed to 
Madras. There is not much, save the public 
structures and the new harbour, to detain him 
in this, the capital of Southern India. But 
he will proceed, passing by Vellore and Arcot, 
memorable for those contests of the last 
century which decided the question whether 
the Empire of India should go to the French 
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or to the English. So he will reach the foot 
of the Nilgherry Mountains, the summer 
resort of the Madras Presidency, and ascend 
to the plateau of Octacamund. From these 
heights he will survey an ocean of lower hills, 
rising and diminishing just like billows, with 
the Nilgherry—literally blue peak—towering 
aloft, and the shimmer of the Indian Ocean 
on the horizon. 

Descending to the plain, which has now 
become the Southern Peninsula, he will visit 
the Rock of Trichinopoly, famous in the 
record of British heroism, and the noble 
temples of Tanjore. He would have a 
glimpse, too, of the magnificent system of 
irrigation in that region. Still journeying 
southwards he reaches Madura, containing 
unsurpassed examples of Hindu sacred 
architecture. He might possibly make a 
diversion to Travancore, with luxuriant vege¬ 
tation, but probably there would not be time 
for this. Further to the south he would 
visit the Christian Protestant missions 
in Tinncvelly, the field where Christianity 
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has most widely spre^'jilttong the natives, 
and has most firmly ttpiik root. Thence he 
would soon reach the southern extremity of 
India, and crossing over to Ceylon would 
embark at Colombo by some mail steamer 
bound for England. 

I must allow that by this programme of 
travel, the Marble Rocks at Jubbulpore, 
which constitute one of the natural gems of 
India, would be omitted. The only remedy 
would be to visit them by an excursion 
from Nagpore, for which, however, there 
might not be time. The great’ irrigation 
works on the east coast have not been in¬ 
cluded. But time might be found for visit¬ 
ing them from Madras, if the traveller should 
feel a special interest in the subject. 

If this programme, this itinerary, this pro¬ 
jected tour, were accomplished in the five 
months, it would constitute a grand record of 
travel. I believe that it could be done, pro¬ 
vided that the traveller were not tempted to 
linger anywhere unduly. But comprehensive 
as its scope may be, it unavoidably omits 
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Sind and Burma, and also the river-kingdom 
of Eastern Bengal with Assam. 

Finally it does not touch the grand region 
of the Himalayas, of which I shall treat in 
the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER III 

A SUMMER’S SOJOURN IN THE HIMALAYA 


Journey through India from Ceylon to the base of 
Himalaya in the Panjab-Approach Cashmere by 
Bara-Moolla Pass—Scenery of Cashmere—Leave it by 
theBannihal Pass—Jammu State-Kangra hill fort and 
Dharmsala Valley—Simla and its circumstances— 
Lake of Naini Tal—Darjeeling and the Snowy Range 
—Frontier of Tibet—Conclusion of tour either by the 
Irawady River and Burma—Or by the Indus and the 
Bolan Pass. 


The last preceding chapter on the winter’s 
tour on the continent of India did not 
include the Himalaya. The name Himalaya 
is Sanskrit, meaning “ the abode of snow.” 
On such a tour some glimpses of the 
Himalaya may occasionally be had. But 
a visit to the Himalaya cannot be combined 
with a tour on the Indian continent, 
because it must not be made in the winter. 
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During that season the region is under snow, 
and to attempt a visit then would be like 
visiting the higher Alpine districts in January ! 
Nevertheless the Himalaya, though not geo¬ 
graphically belonging to the Indian continent, 
is technically a part of India—has been in 
all the ages looked up to with sacred awe 
by the Hindus as the celestial abode, and 
is the most grandly picturesque part of 
the whole British Empire. Therefore the 
English traveller should by all means visit it, 
if he can. But in that case he must make 
up his mind to a year’s stay in India—leaving 
England in October of one year and return¬ 
ing towards the end of the following year. 
When thinking of a journey to India English 
travellers often say that they would above all 
places like to see Cashmere. Yes, certainly 
it is one of the places best worth seeing in the 
world, but this cannot be included in the 
winter’s tour. As it is inside the Himalaya, 
a visit to it would involve a whole year in 
India as already explained. 

At all events the Himalaya cannot be 
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excluded from the survey of Picturesque 
India. But differing as it does from the 
continent of India proper in most though 
not all respects, it had better be treated 
separately. For this purpose I will suppose 
that the traveller had decided to visit the 
Himalaya together with India and is prepared 
to give the year’s time that would be required. 
In that case it would be best for him to take 
in reverse, so to speak, the grand tour 
sketched in the last article. Or better still 
let him proceed to Colombo, arriving there 
very early in November—instead of Bombay 
— and thence cross to Southern India, taking 
Tinnevelly, Madura, Trichinopoly, and the 
Nilgherries, to Madras. Thence he will pro¬ 
ceed by Hyderabad and Poona to Bombay. 
After a brief stay in Bombay he would proceed 
straight to Calcutta through Berar and Nag- 
pore. From Calcutta he would work his way 
up the Gangetic valley by Benares, Agra and 
Delhi to the Panjab — then through the 
Panjab by Lahore to Peshawar. By this 
time the tour will have occupied the winter, 
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and the spring will be advancing. Returning 
from Peshawar and recrossing the Indus at 
Attock, he would stop for a moment at 
Rawalpindi not far off at the base of the 
Himalaya—say about the end of March. 
The various localities above mentioned have 
been already touched upon in the preceding 
chapter. 

From Rawalpindi he may begin his tour in 
the Himalaya, remembering that the places to 
be seen in one summer are many and that 
there will be very little time for marching 
amidst the mountains or for pursuing sport. 
If any time be given to sport it must be 
deducted from the tour. If the traveller 
becomes for a while a sportsman he will 
indeed see some parts of the Himalaya 
extremely well, but he will fail to make any 
round of the Himalaya as a whole. 

Let us suppose then that he breaks ground 
at Rawalpindi, not far from the Indus, in 
the very beginning of April, and rides up to 
Murri, the principal summer resort for the 
European society of the Panjab. The season 
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will not have begun and the place will be 
comparatively empty; but he will have his 
first introduction to Himalayan scenery, at 
an altitude of 6000 to 8000 feet above sea 
level. He will see more of forests than of 
rocks, but will be struck by the true Hima¬ 
laya, or abode of snow, a line of snowy peaks 
looking as if massed together like one long 
whitewall against the sky,and trending towards 
Cashmere, his immediate goal. From Murri 
he marches a short way into the moun¬ 
tains, and then makes a sharp and steep 
descent to the valley of the Jhelum. He 
follows the course of this river upstream 
for a few daily marches to the Bara-Moolla 
Pass. Emerging from this pass he finds 
himself in an upland plateau surrounded by 
mountains, with an extensive vista looking 
eastwards, and, lo, this is the Vale of Cash- 
mere, of which the main artery is the river 
Jhelum. The wondering delight of every 
traveller on first beholding Cashmere is pro¬ 
verbial. The valley may be and often is 
approached by other routes besides that of the 
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Bara-Moolla. But this latter is the only one by 
which it can be entered so early in th6 season 
as the beginning of April. The fair region is 
essentially a valley of lakes ; so he first sees the 
largest of these lakes, and then, following the 
course of the Jhelum, pushes on to Sirinagar, 
the capital, built, like Venice, on canals, and 
having a lake of consummate beauty, on the 
margin of which the Great Moguls built 
their summer palaces. These are the sweet 
spots of which the poet Moore*had dreamt 
when he sung his “ Lalla Rookh.” Here the 
traveller should ascend the hill, Takht-i-Sule- 
man (Solomon’s Throne), which juts out from 
the main range, standing a thousand feet or 
more above the valley. The panorama seen 
from this lofty standpoint is never forgotten. 
The whole of Cashmere, encircled by snowy 
ranges, is spread out below the eye. Such a 
complete environment of snow-clad summits, 
along all the four quarters of the compass, is 
rarely or never to be seen elsewhere. The 
traveller will pursue his journey, in a prettily 
furnished barge on the Jhelum towed up- 
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stream, to Islamabad, where he will land in 
order to visit the famous Hindu ruins. 
Thence he will cross to the eastern end of 
the valley to the lovely fountain ofVernag, 
welling up from the base of the mountains 
and being the reputed source of the Jhelum. 

The season will by this time be sufficiently 
advanced for him to leave the valley from 
this end by what is called the Bunnihal route 
across the Chenab river to Jammu. 

From this Bunnihal route some distant 
views of the central snowy ranges will be 
obtained—several lines of snow at varying 
distances. Then the traveller begins to 
realise the breadth of the Himalaya. He is 
close, indeed, to snowy mountains, but they 
are only the lesser ranges—the outworks, as 
it were, of the central range. He descends to 
the river Chenab, which rolls along as a young 
giant through the mountains. He reascends 
to some lofty plateaux and descends again to 
Jammu, the capital of the kingdom—that 
is, of the native State of Jammu-Cashmerc. 
This place is finely situated near a three- 
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peaked hill, called by the natives the Triple¬ 
headed Goddess. Here is an opportunity of 
studying a Himalayan native Prince with his 
picturesque surroundings. 

The traveller must now revert to the 
plains of the Punjab, skirting as near as he 
can the base of the mountains, and crossing 
the fine irrigation works of the Bari Doab 
canal, till he reaches Kot Kangra, a rock 
citadel and one of the most characteristic 
of the Himalayan hill-fortresses. Then he 
ascends the mountains, and reaches the valley 
of Dharmsala, a marvellous expanse of rice 
culture conducted with countless irrigation 
channels from the hill-streams around. This 
perfect garden is surrounded by forest-clad 
hills, above which rise the snowy peaks. Such 
a spectacle is almost unique, even in the 
Himalayas. The traveller must now again 
revert to the plains of the Panjab until he 
reaches the river Sutlej. There he takes the 
railway train to Umballa at the foot of the 
Simla hills. 

Ascending the mountains by the Simla 
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road, he soon reaches Kussowlee, some 
6000 feet above sea-level. He looks back 
over the vast plain of the Sutlej basin which 
he has just quitted and which commands a 
wondrous prospect. The apparently limit¬ 
less expanse of land looks like the ocean, the 
distant horizon melting into the sky. The 
curves of the winding Sutlej and its affluents 
form a fitting contrast to the horizontal lines 
of the landscape. This view of the plains, 
from a mountain rising aloft immediately 
over them, is most remarkable. Before quit¬ 
ting the Himalaya we shall find more views 
of this nature. They are certainly the most 
striking landscape scenes in India, and must 
be in the first rank among the views of this 
kind in the world. 

Near Kussowlee is Dugshai, and both 
stations are occupied by European troops. 
The traveller will notice that these stations, 
in combination with Umballa, form a reserve 
of European strength for North-Western 
India. 

By this time the month of May will be 
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advancing and the season for Simla begun. 
The Viceroy and his Government, with some 
of the official classes, will have arrived and 
the world of Anglo-Indian fashion will have 
assembled. The traveller then may well halt 
here for awhile and contemplate this summer 
resort of the Government of India and its 
surroundings, Including the army headquar¬ 
ters. Owing to the extension of railway 
facilities, the families of officers, military and 
civil, can easily betake themselves to the 
mountains, which are cool, while the plains 
have by this time become burning hot. Con¬ 
sequently Simla has now become bright with 
ladies, and the social gatherings on the green 
swards, underneath the rocks, overshadowed 
by the fir, the pine, the cedar, are of daily 
occurrence. The rich bloom of the rhodo¬ 
dendrons lends gorgeousness to the scene. 
The place is like a gay Swiss city isolated 
on the mountain top—with dark ilex forests 
around it, blue hills beyond, the horizon being 
ever whitened by the snowy range. The town 
almost seeming to be suspended between heaven 
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and earth ! There are but few wheeled con¬ 
veyances ; when guests are bidden to balls 
and parties, the ladies go in Sedan chairs with 
gaily clad bearers and the gentlemen ride on 
hill ponies. But in this paradise, tempting 
the mind to banish care and forget affairs of 
State, the most arduous business is daily even 
hourly conducted. Red liveried messengers 
are running to and fro all the day and half 
the night. Tons of weight of letters and 
despatches come and go daily. Here are 
gathered up the threads of an Empire. 
Hence issue the orders affecting perhaps one- 
sixth of the human race. The traveller may 
pause for a time to observe in close juxta¬ 
position all that is loveliest on the face of 
Nature and all that is most strenuous in the 
life of man. He should take a really good 
look at Simla in all its peculiarities, being well 
assured that there is no other place like it in 
the world. 

Before the rains begin in the middle of June 
he should make at least one short excursion 
from Simla into the interior, and for this 
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purpose must be prepared for some hard 
marching. The best of these is that to the 
summit of the Chore Mountain, about 12,000 
or 13,000 feet above sea level. He should be 
awake and seated outside his little tent before 
dawn to watch the sun rising behind the 
snowy range and gradually gilding the famous 
peaks—like three gables and a cathedral tower 
—whose glaciers supply the sources of the 
sacred rivers, the Ganges and the Jamna. 
He may reflect on the millions of devout 
Hindu eyes which are turned towards these 
distant peaks from the plains far below 
with superstitious awe or with affectionate 
reverence. 

When the rains of June shall have cooled 
the weather in the plains the traveller must 
descend from Simla to Umballa, and take the 
railway to a point near the base of the moun¬ 
tains of Naini Tal, the summer resort for the 
North-Western Provinces, and, as the name 
Tal implies, the leading feature is a lovely 
lake embosomed in the mountains. If the 
weather should permit he might make an 
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excursion to the uplands of Almora, whence a 
magnificent array of snowy peaks is visible. 

Thus the rainy reason passes and he must 
again seek the plains, which are now tra¬ 
versed by swollen rivers in full flood. He 
will travel by rail along the Behar lowlands 
to Northern Bengal, and so ascend the 
eastern Himalaya to Darjeeling, the queen 
of Himalayan beauty. He would thus reach 
it in the early autumn, when the veil 
and curtain of cloud masses and rolling 
vapours have been uplifted to display the 
peerless snows in all the gilding of Oriental 
sunshine. Looking upwards to the snows of 
Kinchinjunga and downwards to the valley 
depths, he takes in 26,000 feet of altitude 
(nearly double the height of Mont Blanc) in 
one sweep of the eye. Nowhere in the Hima¬ 
layas will he find the foreground so rich as here 
—owing to the longitude as well as the latitude 
the vegetation is semi-tropical—the airy fairy 
tree-fern, and the flowering magnolia are in the 
front, while the everlasting snows are piercing 
the sky. If possible he should take two excur- 
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sions, one to a neighbouring range, where he 
would find the largest rhododendrons yet 
known to botany, and in the distance Mount 
Everest, which, with Kinchinjanga, forms the 
loftiest pair of mountains yet discovered in 
the world, between 28,000 and 29,000 feet 
above sea level. His other excursion would 
be to the chain of beautiful lakes, from 13,000 
to 14,000 feet above sea level, on the frontier 
of Sikkim, forming the boundary between India 
and Tibet. 

He would then descend to the deltaic 
region of Bengal, as autumn is advancing 
apace, re-visit Calcutta, and take steamer to 
England. 

But if he can give another fortnight, he might 
well pay a flying visit to Burma, see the Ran¬ 
goon gilded pagoda shooting up like a flame 
of fire into the air, the banks of the Irawady, 
the teak wood-carving and the gilded finials 
of Prome forming one vast pyramid, the 
gigantic images of Booddha with his transcen¬ 
dental and sublime dignity, the panorama of 
Moulmein with three rivers flowing (two 
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from tile hills of Ssm) into the bay of 
Martaban. 

Or he might re-cross India by the Nagpore 
route to Bombay, thence proceed by sea to 
Kurrachi and the Lower Indus to Sukkur. 
Then he might by rail proceed to the British 
frontier adjoining South Afghanistan, visiting 
the Boian Pass, and returning to Kurrachi, 
from which port he would embark for 
England. 

The grand tour of the Indian Continent 
and the Himalayas, as sketched above, might 
take something over a year ; but it is hard to 
imagine a more pleasant and profitable manner 
of spending twelve to fifteen months. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE FORESTS AND THE WILD SPORTS OF INDIA 

Forest area of India—Character of the forest and 
jungle—The sorts of big game—The wild sports—The 
wild goat and the wild sheep of the Himalaya—The 
tiger—The panther—The bear—The wild boar- and 
pig-sticking—Elephant-catching—The hooded cobra— 
The alligator 


If the visitor to India desires sport he must 
give up his time to it, and be content with 
seeing what he can of the country while going 
to or returning from his hunting grounds. 
This, too, holds good whether his sojourn be 
in the winter or the summer, for the sports 
worth pursuing are very wild. Consequently, 
distances are great and access is difficult. 
So without weeks and weeks of time nothing 
can be done in this way. 

In the Himalayan region the forest grounds 
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are too steep and rocky to be oca^ed by 
man; and the f(»ests, with their denizens, 
continue very much as they have always been. 
But the shrinkage of the forests in India 
proper, owing to the invasion of the plough, 
the retreat of wild animals before the advance 
of man, the consequent diminution of the 
wild sports, are matters of common fame. 
Even then, however, several mountain ranges 
in Central, Eastern and Western India defy 
agricultural invaders. The Government, too, 
have during this generation awaked to a 
sense of the value of their forests, and have 
brought a vast area, greater than that of the 
British Isles, under forest conservancy, con¬ 
stituting thereby a marked addition to the 
resources of the State. This, together with a 
further area still in private hands, makes up 
an enormous field for the sportsman. Such an 
area still abounds in animals, some flesh-eating 
and ferocious, others timid and feeding on 
herbage, the latter being the natural food of 
the other. Others, again, although living on 
fruit and vegetables, can be very fierce if 
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attacked. Others, again, live on fish, and can 
under some circumstances be dangerous. 

The forests in the Himalaya consist of 
cone-bearing trees, of cedar, pine, fir, such also 
as juniper, yew, cypress, all in magnificent 
abundance, of some trees well known in Eu¬ 
rope like the oak, the ilex, the birch and the 
plane, of trees highly ornamental, such as the 
rhododendron, the magnolia, and the tree- 
fern. The forest in India proper consists of 
deciduous trees, many of which, though valu¬ 
able and useful in every way, are not known 
in Europe. Some, however, are known, like 
the teak, the tamarind, the ebony and the 
bamboo. Where the bamboos grow in quan¬ 
tities together they form one of the most 
exquisitely beautiful portions of the vegetable 
kingdom. Flowery shrubs, almost as large 
as trees, are commonly found. Some trees, 
through insect life, afford fine red dyes. The 
tall grasses, too, rise with their hairy heads 
waving in the breeze. The aspect of the 
forest is never gloomy ; though umbrageous 
enough, it is yet cheerful under the Indian sun, 
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and almost invariably gladdens the heart of the 
beholder. The undergrowth, though some¬ 
times dense, is seldom rank or noxious, ex¬ 
cept, of course, in the deltaic regions. Every 
one likes marching in the forest districts in 
most seasons, save in the autumn, when the 
malaria rises and when the sylvan beauty 
becomes treacherous. To him who listens at 
night or in any calm noon-day hour, the 
infinitude of sounds, loud or low, soft or 
shrill, is marvellous, when nought is visible 
of the creatures, feathered or four-footed, big 
or minute, who are living in the arms, the 
bosom, the lap of the jungle, as their voices 
betray their presence. 

In regard to birds, there is not much of 
that game in the forest. Such sport is best to 
be found in the marshy lakes near the great 
rivers, and in the highly cultivated fields. The 
quril-shooting in the young corn-fields of 
Western India is not surpassed in any country. 
Over many a marsh and lake the sky is at 
times partially darkened by the circling flights 
of aquatic fowl. 
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The deer and antelope of many species, 
with their pointed or bending horns and their 
branching antlers, are pursued, with fatigue 
certainly, but without danger, just as they are 
stalked in the British Isles. So is the bison, 
though under certain circumstances at close 
quarters his horns may be dangerous. It is, 
however, the spice of danger that lends 
interest to the wild sports. The danger 
may arise from the nature of the localities ; 
it generally arises from the character of the 
animals.. 

In the higher Himalaya the pursuit of the 
wild goat and the wild sheep is the most 
arduous. The sportsman at the best has but 
the scantiest reward for immense exertions, 
with all risks from precipice, crevice and 
glacier, in more than Alpine altitudes. If he 
fails in sport he still sees mountain scenery of 
the most exalted character better than any 
one else can see it, and he communes with 
Nature in her most sublime mood. In the 
lower Himalayas, including the submontane 
zone called the Terai, the game is much the 
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same as that of India proper, but with some¬ 
what greater risk in respect of malaria. 

In India the lion is rare, and when found 
is of no account. The king of Indian beasts 
is the tiger, and of all the varieties of the 
race the Bengal tiger has the highest repute, 
probably because he is the best fed, being 
able to prey upon cattle. Often he lurks in 
sub-Himalayan jungles near the river Brahma¬ 
putra. Being, like most wild beasts, a capital 
swimmer, he will often swim across a broad 
river to some small wooded island as a hiding- 
place or a storehouse for the bodies of the 
cattle he has killed. He can be surrounded 
here without a chance of escape, and then he 
will show fearful fight at the very closest 
quarters. The sportsman, too, must attack 
him without the help of elephants. This is a 
very fine opportunity of tiger-shooting; but 
the sportsmen should be first-rate hands, 
otherwise disaster will occur. 

The tiger elsewhere, who must spend an 
active night in stalking the fleet and wary 
antelope, has a precarious livelihood, and is 
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leaner. He is a coward before man, and 
will fly from a human pursuer as long as 
there is any chance of safety in flight. 
When marching in the forest one first 
hears the deep roar of the tiger an in¬ 
stinctive fear arises. But in reality all is 
safe; he will not come near. He would 
never attack a man unless he were a man- 
eater, and if he were, then no roar or sound 
would issue from him ; he would steal up 
noiselessly like death and the grave. A tap 
from his'velvet paw on the head of the un¬ 
suspecting man would stun the victim; some 
blood would be sucked from the throat, the 
body would be lifted up by the powerful 
mouth, and carried to a lair where the ghastly 
meal might be completed later on. The 
man-eater is usually one who has failed in the 
ordinary business of a tiger. The regular 
tiger is a born sportsman. Consummate in 
the art of stealthily pursuing his game, he is 
equally skilful in eluding pursuit when he is 
himself pursued. Still he must have his lairs, 
and, above all, his drinking places in the dry 
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heat, the solitary tarn, the attenuated stream¬ 
let. The pairs of human eyes that peer 
about in watchfulness are at length too much 
for even his sagacity, and the elephants with 
the marksmen are upon him. He receives 
bullet after bullet in his body without flinch¬ 
ing and yet goes on. Finally he feels that 
he can carry no more bullets or that his 
strength is failing—as the bullets may be 
causing internal haemorrhage—or that there 
is some barrier-like rock, or that enemies are 
hemming him in. Then he resolves to 
retreat no further. Now are seen the 
amazing flexibility and elasticity of his mus¬ 
cular system; with his mighty bound, his 
bright tawny side and dark stripes, he looks 
like a vision as he sweeps through the air. 

I hen, too, it is that he puts all his force 
into that terrible spring with which his fame 
has long been celebrated—right for the nearest 
elephant. Confident in the rifle of his rider, 
the noble elephant gathers up his trunk and 
presents his broad forehead to the tiger, like 
a British square receiving cavalry. If the 
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tiger is stopped by the bullet—well. If not, 
then in an instant the tiger, with teeth and 
jaw and claws of all four feet, fastens himself 
on the broad flank of the elephant. I shall 
not follow up the crisis which ensues, and 
which may end in disaster or may be averted 
in many possible ways. 

The worst of all dangers is that which often 
arises when the stricken tiger lies low, appar¬ 
ently wounded unto death. The temptation 
is for the hunter to approach too near and 
thus to come within reach. Then the dying 
tiger summons up his last energies to wreak 
revenge on his destroyer. More wounds 
have been inflicted on sportsmen, more gallant 
lives have been lost, in this stage of tiger¬ 
hunting than in any other. 

For all that, the tiger is not the most 
dangerous animal of the jungle. The palm 
in that grim respect must be awarded to the 
panther, a sort of leopard, grey with black 
spots, extremely light in body, relatively to 
the long muscular limbs, consequently having 
an agility unequalled by any creature what- 
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ever. He is pursued in much the same way 
as the tiger, but is more courageous and 
readier to resist. The spring of the tiger is 
that of blind fury and despair directed at 
the nearest object without any thought. But 
the panther has cunning thought in his spring, 
and he means vengeance on his assailant. 
Two sportsmen might be perched up on big 
branches of trees by moonlight, watching a 
panther come to drink. Both may fire and 
hit. Instantly the panther will climb up one 
tree with amazing quickness and punish the 
sportsman. He will then with equal velocity 
ascend the other tree and deal with the man 
up there. Lives of men have been lost in 
some such way as this. In no other case is 
such ferocity directed with a cunning almost 
amounting to reason. 

The bear is the most stupid animal in the 
forest. But the character of the she-bear 
with whelps is different. Maternal in¬ 
stinct gives her for a while an aggressive 
fierceness to which bearish nature is usually 
a stranger. But when pushed to close 
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flict and smarting under agony of gunshot 
wounds, the bear will round on his enemy. 
He will grapple with the muzzle of the rifle, 
if he can reach the man’s body then his 
gnawing bite is dreadful. Sometimes near a 
jungle path the bear lies quiet in the dusk 
though the wayfarer is approaching. In what 
may be figured as vacuity of mind, he lets the 
wayfarer stumble over him. Then he rises 
in surprise and with his long nails strikes 
at the man s head. I have seen a man’s face 
scratched away—all features gone—with one 
stroke of the claw. The proper precaution 
at dusk is to sing or shout as one walks 
along; if there be any bear on the path he 
will, on hearing this, move off. 

The queen sport of India is wild boar- 
spearing, commonly called pig-sticking. This 
is on horseback, and the boar often takes the 
hunt and the field over such a stiff country 
with so many blind ravines that accidents are 
reduced to a certainty. The Bengal boar, 
feeing on sugarcane illicitly consumed, is 
well fed and short tempered. After gallop- 
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ing for a bit at full speed his breath fails 
hfm, and he resolves to stop and fight. 
Elsewhere the boar, being less fed and in 
better running condition, goes further, and 
in some places he will give the field a long 
run just as a fox does in England. In all 
cases the mode of fighting is the same. 
The boar is wounded by spear after spear as 
the well-mounted riders come up with him. 
Then he suddenly stops and “ squats,” as the 
phrase goes. That is to say he turns round, 
sits on his hindquarters and faces the horse¬ 
men with his mighty snout armed with the 
protruding tusks. The next step on either 
side may depend on various circumstances 
demanding all the qualities of the best sports¬ 
man ; but anyhow there is a crisis. If the 
boar charges, he may be stopped by the 
horseman’s spear. If that fails, then the 
horse is probably lost, being ripped up by 
one twist or turn of the tusk. If the 
horseman, on rolling over, is caught by 
the boar, then he may be killed in the same 
way. But that is not likely, because the 
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boar after ripping up the horse rushes on 
madly without waiting to deal with the 
horseman. 

The killing of elephants as a high kind of 
sport is carried on in other countries more 
completely than in India. The object in 
India is to capture these valuable animals for 
service, rather than to kill them. In the 
central part of India I have known these fine 
creatures caught in this wise. A gigantic V 
is formed in the forest by rough palisades 
growing in strength and massiveness near the 
pointed end. The herd is driven by beaters 
into the broad end of the V, which operation 
is not difficult, as the breadth may be a mile 
or more. The herd moving before the 
beaters finds itself more and more confined at 
every step till the point of the V is reached, 
and its movements are fully circumscribed. 
Then comes the tussle for capture or escape, 
and the struggles can be imagined with which 
the hugh beasts strive to effect their freedom, 
but in vain, as the ropes and the lassoes are 
too strong. 
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Thoi^h venomous snakes often destroy 
natives in the jungle, they rarely trouble 
Europeans. The hooded cobra, however, in 
South-Western India does appear menacingly 
at times. I do not remember any casualty 
occurring, but I have myself been more than 
once threatened by him. 

There remains a reptile not usually pursued 
for sport, but yet deserving of mention, and 
that is the snub-nosed alligator, feeding not 
on fish but on carrion, and quite amphibious. 
Along the margin of certain rivers there will 
be sandy slopes, often in the midst of 
attractive scenery. In all India there is 
nothing so perilous as to walk along these 
sands near the water’s edge. There will be 
bits of grey rock and grey-bleached Jogs of 
wood lying about on the sand. Among them 
there may be lying a grey alligator, motionless 
and undistinguishabJe from a stone or a Jog. 
If the wayfarer be above the aJJigator, that is, 
on the outer side from the water, there is 
little danger, for the reptile when on land is 
wholly a coward and diffident of any move- 
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ment, having only the meanest legs, and de¬ 
pending on his scaly tail for motion. But if 
the wayfarer comes between the alligator and 
the stream, then the reptile with his powerful 
tail propels himself with velocity over the 
few yards of sand, opens his jaws armed with 
long rows of teeth, and drags his victim under 
water. 

To give an idea of the horrid quality of 
this alligator, I will cite a native legend re¬ 
garding him—it is hardly more than a legend, 
based on probability, for scarcely any one could 
have seen such an event happen. A tiger 
coming to drink crawls along the sand between 
the alligator and the water, as I supposed the 
wayfarer to do. Instantly the alligator is 
upon the tiger’s body. Did the tiger know 
his chance he would get one of his claws 
under the alligator’s soft belly and rip it up 
with his fearfully armed paw, whereupon 
the reptile’s grip would be relaxed. Instead 
of that he directs his mighty teeth and his 
sharp claws on the alligator’s back. But all 
in vain, for there the alligator is protected by 
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impenetrable scales. Still the tiger with his 
muscular force resists, but after a few moments 
he is drawn under the water by the leverage 
of the alligator’s tail. 



CHAPTER V 


THE NATIONALITIES AND RELIGIONS OF INDIA 


Many nationalities in India—The Hindus —Their 
origin—Their faith, ancient and modern—Booddhism 
ancient and pure, modern and debased—Effect of 
Western education on Hinduism—General character 
of the Hindu race—The aboriginal races—The Mos¬ 
lems; those who are of Central Asian descent, those 
who are descended from Indian races—The Parsees of 
Western India—Retrospect of native virtues. 

The land, in plain and mountain, in field and 
forest, in town and country, having been 
briefly described, it is now time to glance at 
the people. Although the visitor’s gaze is 
incessantly turned in diverse directions, first 
to this object then to that, still he will desire 
to know something of the races, classes, and 
masses of men among whom he is moving, 
however rapidly. 

India is well known to be the land of many 
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nationalities, and of many tongues, not dia¬ 
lects only, but written languages. The popu¬ 
lation (including British territories, the 
native States, and Burma) is now stated at 
290 millions, and has heretofore increased 
fast. In the decade ending 1890 there had 
been an increase by natural increment of 
35 millions, almost as many as the population 
of the British Isles : that was in ten years 
which had been free from famine. In the 
current decade famine will have checked the 
increase. Still, in all probability, the popula¬ 
tion will ere long amount to three hundred 
millions, a number nearly equal to the 
population of Europe. 

The nationalities may be grouped under 
three heads : (i) Hindu ; (2) Moslem ; (1) 
Aborigines. 

The Hindus now number about two 
hundred and twenty millions, one of the 
largest nationalities in the world under one 
Government, equal to the population of the 
British Isles, France, Spain, Italy, and 
Germany, taken together. They have all 
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one faith, with certain variations—in other 
words, they all adopt one or other of the 
several authorised varieties of the same faith. 
They are all of one dark complexion, other¬ 
wise they display great varieties of physique, 
as might be expected, considering that they 
occupy more than twenty-five degrees of 
latitude. The one sacred and classical— 
though dead—language to which they all 
appeal is the Sanscrit. Their spoken lan¬ 
guages are several, as follows : The Hindi 
(Northern India), which is the most orthodox, 
being the one most directly derived from the 
Sanscrit. Then there are the Mahratti and 
Guzerathi for Western India, the Bengalee, 
the Oorya and the Telugu for Eastern India 
—all of Sanscrit derivation. To these might 
be added the Gurmukhi of the Sikhs in the 
Punjab, inasmuch as the Sikh faith is not 
separate from Hinduism, but is only a reformed 
version of it. For South India, there are the 
Tamil or Dravidian, of »<?«-Hindu origin, 
and the Canarese, of mixed origin, but largely 
Dravidian. Some of them, too, speak 
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Maiayalam, of Malay origin, to a limited 
extent. 

The question then arises, who are the 
Hindus.? Well, they were men of Central 
Asia, of the region now occupied by Samar- 
cand and Bokhara, who emigrated, crossed 
the Himalaya, and settled on the Gangetic 
plain called Hind—a name which afterwards 
gave the appellation of Indus to the river. 
Hence they took their name, Hindu. They 
had four castes—the priestly, or Brahmin ; 
the warrior, in later ages called Rajput; the 
Kayasth and Vaistya, that is, the clerkly and 
the trading classes. Below all these were the 
Sudras, or low caste. I'he Hindu emigrants 
found a considerable aboriginal population, 
which they gradually drove into the moun¬ 
tains. The aborigines who remained in the 
open country became merged in the Sudras. 
The priestly, the clerkly, and the trading 
classes did not intermarry with the aborigines, 
but the warrior class did so largely, perhaps 
in a loose way, the children thus born being 
counted as Sudras. But to this day there are 
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classes aboriginal by the maternal side, per¬ 
haps Rajputs by the paternal, who like to call 
themselves Rajputs on this account, though 
their aspect at once betrays them. 

The next question would be, what is the 
Hindu faith Well, as transmitted from 
Central Asia to India it was a pure and 
simple belief in God as visible in Nature, 
full of moral wisdom, and embodied in the 
famous books known as “ Vedas.” Then, 
as the Brahmins grew in influence, it became 
fantastically overlaid with false philosophy 
and grotesque mythology, till it became not 
the Hindu but the Brahminical faith. As 
it became worse and worse during the course 
of centuries, there arose in Northern India 
(Oudh and Behar) a moral and religious 
reformation under a leader who took the 
title of Booddha (abstract wisdom) and 
founded Booddhism, which rose to be the 
State religion. So Booddhism reigned from 
one end of India to the other for several 
centuries and spread to foreign countries. 
Ultimately Brahminism revived, reasserted 
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itself with force, stamped out Booddhism 
throughout India, restricting it to the foreign 
countries, where it still survives. In these 
countries was included Burma, which has sub¬ 
sequently become British and where Booddh¬ 
ism still prevails. In one corner of the 
Himalaya is Booddhism still to be found, 
and that is Sikkim. The restored Brah- 
minism has now flourished for some centuries 
in India, and is what modern people call 
Hinduism. 

But as already stated, modern Hinduism 
has several varieties, which are in this wise. 
There is a Triad—the creative force (Brahma), 
the preserving force (Vishnu), the destructive 
force (Siva). Brahma commands, indeed, a 
general reverence, but the popular worship is 
either for Vishnu or for Siva. But Siva has 
a wife named Kali, and she counts as many 
worshippers as he. They have their followers 
in all the various sections and languages of 
the Hindus, as already described. There is 
a learned class, named Pandits, who study 
philosophy and ethics. In dialectics they 
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would hold their own with similar classes in 
any country. Besides these there will be 
classes of devout and well-instructed Brah¬ 
mins, who throw a pious spirit into minute 
observances. But outside these considerable 
classes, the ordinary and common Hindus 
seem never to get beyond externals— 
pouring oil, burning incense, painting the 
forehead, preserving cows, scattering flowers, 
abstaining from or taking certain food at 
certain times ; and, above all things, bow¬ 
ing before the shrine and the idol. Under 
all circumstances their offerings and gifts 
for sacred purposes are probably immense. 
The religious demeanour of the people is 
mild, and fights between rival sections are 
almost unknown. But in and about the 
greater temple precincts, where many Brahmins 
are congregated, there is a fanaticism which 
might easily burst into flame. The mass 
of Hindus could not give any rational or 
connected account of their faith. They 
would, however, declare their belief in the 
potent effect of the wrath of their god or 
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goddess, and their hope in the efficacy of 
propitiation. 

One virtue, partly religious and partly per- 
tuning to humane sentiments, they possess 
in a degree not surpassed in any country, and 
that is practical charity. They acknow¬ 
ledge and act up to the obligation of the 
village community to support the sick, the 
destitute and the aged. That which is done 
by the Poor-law in the British Isles is managed 
by voluntary effort all over India. 

The Hindu faith, as above sketched, is no 
longer believed in by the Hindus educated 
on the Western model. This class, con¬ 
stantly growing in number and influence, 
and sometimes called by the name of Brahmo, 
generally seeks to revert to the elder faith of 
the Vedas already mentioned. 

The Hindus generally avail themselves of 
the education offered by the British Govern¬ 
ment, whether Western, or Oriental, or 
practical, much more readily than the Mos¬ 
lems, and reap thereby an advantage in the 
race of life. But this does not affect the 
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religious belief or practice of the masses ; 
and the controversies that arise occasionally 
when young men or boys desire to embrace 
Christianity show how strongly and deeply 
Hinduism is interwoven with the national 
existence. 

Besides the main persons in the Hindu faith, 
there are lesser gods, and saints and incarna¬ 
tions to fill the Pantheon. Of these the most 
important is Rama, the hero of the Hindus, 
as Hercules was of the Greeks. The most 
popular is Krishna, in the gladness of youth, 
exactly the Apollo of the Hindus. There 
are local sanctities too—the rivers Ganges, 
Hooghly, and Nerbudda are sacred. Many 
are the places of pilgrimage resorted to by 
immense multitudes. The most famous of 
these is Hardwar, at the point where the 
Ganges debouches from the Himalaya, and 
there the spectacle of the pilgrimage is most 
imposing. The feasts and holidays connected 
with religion are numerous. On these gala 
occasions the crowds, with their turbans, their 
waistbands, their scarves, in reds, in scarlets, 
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in oranges, in yellows, contrasting agnnst 
white vests, present a brilliant disphtf 
colour and movement, surpassing the feUectii 
of a kaleidoscope, a flowery mead, a modern 
garden. All this, too, may be set off by 
flights of stone steps, by reflections in the 
sacred tanks, by the graceful stone carvings 
of the temple architecture, and by the green 
of the umbrageous trees, the mango, the 
peepul, the banyan, with all the elements of 
pictorial effect. 

The ideas of the average Hindu regarding 
the future state after death have never been 
discovered by me. I think he expects 
absorption into the divine being or essence ; 
he does not believe in annihilation. He has 
much less fear of “ something after death ” 
than a Christian. Though not quite cou¬ 
rageous in the European sense, he yet faces 
death with intrepidity. 

There are certain characteristics common to 
all the sections of the great Hindu nation¬ 
ality. Such are the rigid adherence to cus¬ 
tom ; the observance of caste notwithstanding, 
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modern education ; the family affection and 
domestic virtue ; the pity for suffering and 
desire to relieve it; the profound reverence for 
things unseen. The people do not fully come 
up to what I hope is the British standard of 
truthfulness, integrity, fidelity and honour. 
Certainly they are wonderful adepts in telling 
a made-up tale. But the circumstances of 
many centuries have been cruelly against 
them in these respects. It would be un- 
Christian to pass a harsh judgment on them ; 
under Better auspices they have improved 
and will yet further improve. At all times 
there have been among them signal instances 
of virtue. Personal fidelity has often been 
evinced by them under trial and temptation. 
In patient endurance under calamity they are 
excelled by none. Intellectually, in memory, 
in application, in imitative power, in imagi¬ 
nation and speculation, they will not be sur¬ 
passed anywhere. In inventive capacity, in 
practical application of science, in inductive 
thought, in the more robust qualities of the 
mind, they are not nearly equal to Europeans. 
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Physically, the Brahmins are handsome, 
interesting and finely shaped, in all parts of 
the country, though they are better looking 
in the nOTth than the south. The northern 
Brahmins possess the traits of countenance 
and manner which come from purity of 
descent during many ages, to a degree 
greater, as I suppose, than any other race in 
the world. These fine qualities are universal 
among this very numerous class, though, of 
course, varying infinitely in degree among 
individuals. Otherwise there are great dif¬ 
ferences among other castes and classes. The 
Bengalee has more of mind than of body, is 
unwilling to serve in the army though most 
industrious in civil life; the North-West man 
is ever ready for military service; the Punjabi 
is sturdier still; the Rajput is more the child 
of chivalry; the Mahratta has more of the 
bull-dog temper and aspect; the Telugu is 
milder but still has martial instincts. In the 
southern peninsula there has been less of war 
and revolution, so the popular qualities are 
less marked. 
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Some barbarities which disgraced Hindu 
society, like widow-burning or female infan¬ 
ticide, have been stopped under British rule. 
Child marriage and the prohibition of re¬ 
marriage for widows, the seclusion of women 
in the upper classes, the ruinous extravagance 
even among the humble classes on wedding 
occasions, still exist, and are among those 
things which cannot be checked by any 
Government. There is something admirable 
about them even here, inasmuch as the gener¬ 
osity of a gentleman, the principle of noblesse 
oblige, is felt by all classes, even the humble. 
The rigorous bonds of caste show no signs 
of loosening for the people at large, though 
relaxed for individuals who cross the ocean. 

The Moslems are more than fifty millions 
in number, the largest aggregation of adhe¬ 
rents to Islam under any one dominion. 
Consequently the Empress of India is truly 
said to have more Moslem subjects than any 
Sovereign in the world. Nevertheless, the 
composition of this aggregate needs examina¬ 
tion ethnologically. A portion only will be 
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found to come from Central Asian stock— 
Persian, Arabian, Mogul, Afghan, and so 
forth. Consequently this portion only will 
have the qualities of those races—qualities 
which may be either valuable or dangerous 
according to circumstances. Again, a portion 
only would have the excitable fanaticism which 
is ever to be dreaded. Still this portion, 
which may be termed the Moslems proper, is 
quite big enough to be a great factor in the 
country at large, and this is the portion which 
might conceivably be acted upon by influences 
outside India. There are, indeed, many noble 
characters among them—brave gentlemen in 
every sense of the term. The remainder of 
the aggregate, indeed the majority, is made up 
of low caste Hindus, generally of pliable and 
pacific temper, who in former times have 
been converted forcibly to Islam, and who, 
happening to occupy fertile lands fitted for 
extension of agriculture, have increased and 
multiplied amazingly. These do not differ 
from Hindus except in religion, and indeed 
are good people of the mildest type. The 
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Moslems proper, of Central Asian descent, 
have always been among the brave soldiers 
of the Empire, and thriven very much in 
oior military service. In civil capacities they 
were largely employed under British rule up 
to the present generation, outnumbering the 
Hindus in these departments. But in this 
generation the superior aptitude of the Hindus 
for education has given them the advantage 
in competition, and the Moslems have some¬ 
what fallen behind. 

It may be added that the Indian Moslems 
chiefly belong to the Sunni division of Islam, 
of which the Turkish Sultan is the head. In 
some parts of India the Shiah division—of 
which the Shah of Persia is the head—is largely 
represented. Conflicts between these sects 
have sometimes caused anxiety. 

The Moslems proper are not always on 
good terms with the Hindus, sometimes one 
might apprehend that the two are very ready 
to fly at each other’s throats. Rioting of the 
worst kind has arisen in this way. Anything 
that affects the cow may rouse the Hindus to 
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sudden fury and frenzy. The Moslems arc 
attacked in their mosques, and they retaliate 
on the temples. Then the British step in to 
answer for order. Not long ago a disturbance 
of this kind in Bombay became so bad that 
European artillery had to be called in to 
threaten to sweep the streets. 

The term Aborigines is commonly applied 
to certain tribes inhabiting the hilly parts of 
the continent, and indeed they are aboriginal 
as compared with the Hindus. But the pre¬ 
historic remains scattered over India, in 
common with other countries, show that there 
must have been some still older nationality 
of whom we have no trace save these s^ent 
monuments. Apart from this antiquarian 
question, the aborigines of to-day, as popu¬ 
larly known, are the descendants of the 
aborigines who were not absorbed into the 
low caste-Hindus, as already explained, or 
who have not been subsequently converted to 
Hinduism by the proselytising influences ever 
at work. These aborigines are represented 
by tribes dwelling in the hiUs to the west and 
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east of Bengal, and along the eastern coast of 
India, that is, the coast of the Bay of Bengal, 
and in the central mountain ranges, which run 
athwart the country from east to west, and 
form the dorsal ridge of the continent. Some 
few are found in the Nilgherry mountains in 
the south-west corner of India. The tribes 
are known as Gonds, Santhals, Khassias, and 
others. Inside their own hills they are good 
cultivators, foresters, sportsmen. In fighting 
wild beasts their courage is superb. Outside 
their own hills they have generally been of no 
account. In some places they have signalised 
themselves by works of irrigation. In recent 
years they have been largely employed in 
European tea gardens among the lower 
Himalayas, and in Assam valleys not far 
from the Brahmaputra. They have dialects 
but scarcely a written language, though their 
dialects may have been reduced to writing by 
others. Some of them had horrid rites which 
were stopped by the British rule. They 
worship the unknown god, they affix re¬ 
verential marks to stocks and stones. They 
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have happily proved amenable to Christian 
influences. Missionary effort has proved 
successful among them, and may yet find a 
further field, as their number amounts to 
many millions of souls. 

Outside all these nationalities arc the 
Parsees, descendants of Persian fire-wor¬ 
shippers, who would not bow the knee to 
the Prophet of Arabia. Their story is 
romantically told in Moore’s “ Lalla Rookh. ’ 
Some centuries ago they took refuge on the 
western coast of India, just above Bombay. 
They are, though limited in numbers, some 
of the most influential, capable and wealthy 
citizens of Western India. 

Respecting the people of India as a whole, 
those who have known them well, and who, 
after separation from them, look back upon 
their character, will recall very much that is 
admirable, commendable and loveable in them, 
despite all admitted faults. The idea enter¬ 
tained by some that they know not gratitude 
is fallacious. To such an one I would reply 
—govern them well, guard their interests, 
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relieve their sufferings, save their lives, raise 
their status and condition, Jet them see that 
you are really labouring on their behalf, and 
you will find gratitude in abundance. 

Even so brief a summary as this cannot be 
concluded without some tribute being paid to 
the natural picturesqueness of the people. As 
a rule, they are by nature artistic, following 
art principles almost unconsciously. They 
have an innate taste and are gifted with a 
very fine eye for colour. Wherever they 
abide their surroundings become picturesque. 
They could not describe their feeling for, nor 
define their ideas of, art; but they are ever 
showing it in all their ways and deeds. 
Every commanding or striking situation 
throughout the continent and the peninsula 
has been occupied by a temple or a shrine or 
a mosque. Their fine perception is ever 
shown in the selection of sites for their 
structures. On holidays, always connected 
with religious observance, the gaily dressed 
crowds, the swarthy faces, hands, and feet, are 
set off by white garments decorated with 
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cloths and scarves of bright colours in the 
sunshine. These moving masses make 
pictures with a background of umbrageous 
trees or temple achitecture or sacred tanks. 
Again there is the floral display, with abun¬ 
dance rather than with refinement of flori¬ 
culture, while the sacred bulls are pushing 
their way through the crowd. The bathing 
in the Ganges, when crowds rush down the 
flights of steps to the sacred water, presents 
a strangely animated spectacle, especially by 
moonlight. The landing-places on the river- 
bank where the dead are burned, and where 
smoke and flame ceaselessly ascend, present 
a scene characteristic though melancholy. At 
places of pilgrimage, where multitudes are for 
a time dwelling in booths and small tents 
arranged regularly in streets and squares, there 
is a little sea of canvas spread out. A circle of 
village elders in council, seated on the ground 
under the branches of a great banyan fig-tree, 
seems like a remnant of patriarchal times. On 
special occasions the towers with coronetted 
finials, the cupolas, the architectural outlines 
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of the temples, are tastefully and gracefully 
illuminated by a people who are born masters 
of this art. When any person in authority 
approaches a town or village, the natives 
come out to meet him with innate courtesy, 
bearing not presents of any value but offerings 
of fruit and the like, investing the little 
scene with a picturesqueness peculiar to the 
country. The Hindu generally is not eques¬ 
trian in these days. But the Moslems often 
appear in cavalcades with arms, trappings, 
and the like. Wondrous sights are often 
beheld on the water also in North-eastern 
India where the rivers are broad. The build, 
the rigging, the equipment of the boats, ever 
varying in structure according to the current 
of the streams, afford endless material for the 
artistic pencil. The swelling white sails strike 
the eye as they pass under dense and rich 
green masses of bamboos and other jungle on 
the river-bank. The floating cities, where 
boats are moored amid stream for weeks 
together in long lines like streets, are truly 
wondrous. 
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THE NATIVE PRINCES OF INDIA 


Importance and condition of the Native States—Their 
position in the Empire—States in the Himalaya, 
Nepaul, Jammu—Cashmere and Sikkim—The Pro¬ 
tected Sikh States-Chivalry of Rajputana—Mahratta 
States of Sindhia and Holkar—The Nizam of the 
Deccan—The Mountain States of the South-western 
Peninsula—Mysore and Travancore—The Imperial 
troops of the Native States. 


The native Princes of India are numerous, 
some hundreds in number, ruling in a sove¬ 
reign capacity about 500,000 square miles, an 
area as large as that of some among the 
European Great Powers, and some sixty to 
sixty-five millions of people. They are all 
under the suzerainty of the British Crown. 
Although they are, in a certain sense, equal in 
the common quality of sovereignty, they are 
of many degrees, from the prince with a king- 
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dom as large, say, as one of the kingdoms of 
Germany, down to the lesser chief, who from 
a height couJd look all round his littJe 
dominion, and so be monarch of all he sur¬ 
veys. Thus by gradation they are the allies, 
or the feudatories, or the vassals, or the lieges 
of the British Empire. As the history of 
their relations with the British Government 
has been diverse, so the control or supervision 
varies both In kind and degree. But some 
sort of control is exercised over them all more 
or less. In the event of any Imperial question 
arising this control would grow into absolute 
authority. On the other hand, within their 
territories, they have civil autonomy. On the 
whole, their case resembles that of feudal 
chivalry in Europe, and for European analogy 
we may look to the States that make up the 
German Empire. 

They may within this generation become 
potent factors for good in the Indian Empire. 
Thirty or forty years ago there was among 
them a dread of absorption into the British 
territories. From that apprehension they have 
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long been freed. They have received the 
most practical assurance in a hundred ways 
that the succession to their heritages is to be 
preserved by direct lineage if possible, if not, 
by adoption. They feel themselves to be a 
cherished part of the Empire. When the 
Prince of Wales visited India, and afterwards 
when the Queen was proclaimed Empress, 
these native princes participated in the asso¬ 
ciations and traditions that cluster round the 
British crown and throne. This royal and 
feudal class, scattered all over India, appreciate 
the advantages of their position, with its entire 
security, and with an immunity greater than 
that which they ever enjoyed under native 
suzerains or emperors. They look up to the 
Queen Empress as their supreme head, puis¬ 
sant, gracious, and beneficent. They gladly 
accept the protecting aegis, they hope it may 
last for ever, and they would not abide the 
thought of a revolution. Here, then, is a back¬ 
bone of conservative force in the Empire. 

The native States now most interesting in 
English eyes are the two in the Himalaya, 
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namely Nepaul and Jammu-Cashmere. They 
comprise some of the grandest scenery on 
earth. One of them has inherent might of a 
striking character. The other has a political 
situation of growing importance. 

In some respects Nepaul is the most potent 
native State in the Indian Empire, and over it 
there is less of British control than over any 
other. It is guarded by mountains hard to 
cross, access to it by Europeans is jealously 
restricted, and it is less visited by the outside 
world than any other native State. The 
interest and importance attaching to it arises 
from the martial qualities of its people—the 
Gorkhas. It allows these fighting men to 
enlist largely in the British service, and the 
world sees how well they behave in battle. 
Speculative politicians well know that if any¬ 
thing had happened, or were ever to happen, 
fatal to British rule, there would have been, 
or would be, a Gorkha dynasty in North 
Eastern India. The Nepaul valley girdled 
with hills is very fine indeed, but not all 
comparable to Cashmere, though the snow- 
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clad peaks of the Nepaulese nwuntains are of 
a very high rank. It has one BooddWst 
pagoda of extreme beauty. Climbing up 
a flight of steps, darkly shaded and of 
irksome length, the spectator perceives the 
gilded pinnacle far above him piercing the 
blue sky. The gem, however, is a great 
Hindu temple (at Patun), which with the 
adjuncts constitutes a glorious and unique 
specimen of Oriental architecture. The fun¬ 
damental ideas are Indian, but the roofs, the 
finials, and everything that makes up the 
outline against the sky, are of Chinese con¬ 
ception, and in fantastic style. The whole 
structure is bright and airy, replete with 
imagination, yet massive and imposing. The 
materials, the brickwork, pink enamelled, the 
teak wood-carving, the stamped brass, the 
gilded copper, the unprotected copper turning 
emerald in colour, the grey limestone images 
of gigantic size, produce a combination gor¬ 
geous and impressive. Long shadows are 
flung across the paved roadway, which will be 
crowded with soldiers in red uniform, by 
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hillmen and women in parti-coloured vest¬ 
ments, and with saffron-coloured umbrellas. 
Behind all this are the blue mountains sur¬ 
mounted by peaks of everlasting snow. This 
is certainly one of the finest scenes in the 
Indian Empire. 

The State of Jammu-Cashmere is in the 
western Himalaya overlooking the Panjab. 
Take Cashmere all in all, with its complete 
circle of snow-capped mountains, its view of 
the main Himalayan range, its cedar forests, 
its winding river and pellucid lake, its anti¬ 
quities and ruins, both Hindu and Moslem, 
its domestic architecture, its exquisite fabrics, 
its picturesque population, its lovely climate 
for half the year, it is probably the most 
beautiful place on earth. The Italian lakes 
are the only places that could be compared 
with it; and I believe that it is superior even 
to them. The founder of the Jammu State, 
with the favour of the British Government, 
was Golab Sing, half a century ago, in graceful 
dignity the finest native Prince in Northern 
India. Later on, I well remember, when John 
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Lawrence visited him at Jammu, how he came 
out with his followers on elephants right into 
the water of the river flowing underneath the 
palace-fortress, as we were riding with the 
stream almost up to our saddle girths. 
How picturesque was the line of caparisoned 
elephants amid-stream underneath the frown¬ 
ing rocky heights. Within the last few 
years the outlying mountain valleys of 
Cashmere extend up to the Pamir region 
which has been partitioned between England 
and Russia. These valleys, embosomed 
amidst the loftiest groups of the snow-clad 
Himalaya, thus become the outworks of the 
British Empire in this quarter. It was 
partly on this account that the famous dis¬ 
trict of Chitral was subdued and has been 
retained. 

There is yet one more smaller State in the 
Eastern Himalaya, namely Sikkim, within 
sight of the well-known British station of 
Darjeeling, and with scenery of unsurpassed 
magnificence. It extends right up to Tibet. 
The frontier in that quarter—a meeting point 
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of the British and Chinese Empires —is marked 
by a series of lovely lakes, having an average 
altitude of ij,ooo feet above sea level. Yet 
another feature in Sikkim consists of its 
monasteries, belonging to what may be called 
the debased Booddhism. The umbrella¬ 
shaped roofs, the mushroom-like formations, 
the massive masonry, sometimes red stained, 
the grotesque frescoes, the coloured wood 
carvings, make the structures look weird 
amidst the thick forests with the everlasting 
snows overhead. In the chapels, with richly 
painted walls and ceilings, the monks, in 
their maroon-coloured vestments and saffron 
silks, sing their service with an accompani¬ 
ment of long brass trumpets, while the image 
of Booddha with ineffable calm looks down 
on the scene, which is one of the most 
characteristic to be seen in the whole 
Himalaya. 

At the base of the western Himalaya is a 
group of Protected Sikh native States, notable 
for their loyalty during the crisis of the 
Mutinies in 1857. On the Sutlej, not far 
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ofF, is the Prince of Kapoorthalla, also Sikh, 
whose troops have recently shared with our 
own the deadly perils of the Trans-Indus 
frontier. These several courts should be 
visited by those who would study the aspect 
of the stalwart Sikhs of grenadier stature. 

Next we approach the great cluster of 
native States to the south of the upper 
Gangetic valley, that is, just below Delhi and 
Agra, which has the generic name of 
Rajputana, the country of Rajputs, The 
Princes are the living active representatives 
of the original caste of Hindu warriors, 
as already explained. The two principal 
States of this most interesting group— 
Oodeypore and Jyepore—have been men¬ 
tioned also, and need not be adverted to 
further. As they abut, with their mountains 
and their sandy desert tracts, on the fertile 
plains of the Jamna and the Ganges, they 
were formidable to the Moslem invaders. 
Accordingly Akber the Great paid courtly 
attention to them when he founded the Mogul 
Empire, with its imperial headquarters at 
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Agra. Being himself a freethinker, though 
brought up rigorously in the faith of Islam, 
he did not hesitate to propose matrimonial 
alliances with the princely Rajput families, 
and his successors naturally did the same, 
having indeed an infusion of Hindu blood in 
their veins. That these royal Hindu houses 
should have agreed to such alliances may 
seem almost incredibly strange to those who 
know the force of Hindu caste and faith. 
Great,-however, was Diana of the political 
forces. These Rajput brides of Moslem 
conquerors were treated with the loftiest 
consideration, which indeed kept Rajputana 
in loyal alliance with the Mogul Empire. 
They were doubtless permitted to lead their 
Hindu lives in the Moslem zenana. Their 
architectural surroundings were actually pre¬ 
served, so that the early associations of their 
childhood might not be broken in their 
married homes. For them were built the 
Moslem palaces near Agra, of red sandstone. 
For them were summer-houses planted on the 
Lake of Cashmere, with the black marble of 
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Central Asia. In these structures the style was 
based on the severe Moslem principles, but the 
adornment, carving, and sculpture were in the 
rich and fantastic manner of the Hindus, with 
a wondrous but still beauteous combination. 
He who would compreheiid R^putana aright 
must recall the old ideas of European chivalry 
and romance. This chain of sentiment and this 
train of thought survive and prevail among 
the Rajputs. The feudal notions, with the 
inward devotion and loyalty to ideal standards, 
the outward grace in feature, stature, aspect 
and demeanour, the grand externals in armour, 
in costume, in equipage—in paraphernalia 
generally—are still to be found better than 
anywhere else in India among these Rajput 
I’rinces who claim to be descended from the 
sun and moon. 

The Mahratta States of Central India 
adjacent to Rajputana—namely, Sindhia at 
Gwalior, and Holkar at Indore, have already 
been mentioned. To these the State of the 
Gaikwar of Baroda, below the mountains 
and on the sea coast, may be added. Their 
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courts will have less of nobility, of elegance 
and refined dignity than those just alluded 
to. They will, however, be found to have 
something of solid grandeur. Their archi¬ 
tectural surroundings are not fine. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the two splendid monuments which 
the Mahratta nationality possessed, namely, 
the carved teak wood palaces of Nagpore and 
Poona—among the finest things of their 
kind in any country—have been destroyed 
by fire within this generation. 

In the south, or Deccan, the Moslem State 
is that of the Nizam of Hyderabad—the 
premier Prince of India. When the Mogul 
Empire destroyed the five Moslem kingdoms 
which had long existed in the Deccan—each of 
which has left remains and monuments, often 
of exquisite beauty and interest—a Mogul 
Viceroy was established representing in the 
Deccan the Mogul Emperor, and styled the 
Nizam. These Viceroys, or Nizams, had 
become hereditary and independent by the 
time that the British power appeared on the 
horizon. In the wars that followed they 
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became the allies of the British Government 
represented by the East India Company. 
And although the Nizam of to-day depends 
on the British power for support, he would 
claim to be considered as an ally rather than a 
feudatory. Placed in the midst of a Hindu 
population, Telugu and Mahratta, the Nizams 
have found it difficult to provide enough of 
Moslem force. So they have from time to 
time called in the aid of martial Arabs from 
Arabia. These men have on some occasions 
become like the Pretorian Guards or the 
Janissaries of old. Even now their presence 
is a sort of embarrassment. On parades of 
the multifarious army of the Nizam’s troops, 
their rough, stern features, their square-built 
frames, dark brown skins and snow white 
garments, with their muskets, pouches and 
daggers, form a significant contrast to the 
gay costumes, the burnished armour, the 
decorated trappings, the olive complexions, 
and the handsome features of the Deccan 
soldiery. 

Further to the south, on the lofty plateaux 
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of the Western Ghaut Mountains, is the 
Hindu State of Mysore, restored by the 
British after the conquest and death of the 
Moslem Tippoo Sultan. The palace is re¬ 
markable for its hall of audience, with its 
noble perspective of arches and pillars. At 
the southern extremity of the range is the 
Hindu State of Travancore amidst vegetation 
and scenery of a tropical character. 

The native Princes, whose personality and 
individuality have been conspicuous during the 
stirring events of this generation, and whose 
portraiture might well be rendered by word- 
painting, have passed away. The compara¬ 
tive quiet of the present time has hardly as 
yet given their successors a chance of winning 
a personal position. Many of them have been 
educated under British auspices, and nearly 
all of them are ruling their territories in 
harmony with the just, enlightened, and pro¬ 
gressive spirit of the time. In many native 
States, indeed, the administration has advanced 
nearly as fast as in the British territories. 

Apart from the Prince himself in a native 
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State, the heritage of ancient renown, the 
centre of popular veneration, the stately sur¬ 
roundings, still remain. Their troops, as 
they become better disciplined and organised, 
in part, at least, are not quite so picturesquely 
characteristic as they once were, especially 
when they adopt or imitate the British uni¬ 
forms. The native Princes are indeed proud 
to improve and render effective the best 
portion of their troops for the purposes of 
the Indian Empire. The number of these 
effective troops in all the native States is not 
less than 22,000. Bodies of such troops have 
been, and are, employed on war service with 
British troops, forming an appreciable addi¬ 
tion to our military strength, and producing 
a moral effect on the whole country. Besides 
these there are troops in great numbers but in 
a less organised condition. Their Oriental 
array, though loose, would be picturesque in 
appearance. 

On all public occasions the court of a 
native Prince lacks that fairest of ornaments 
which European courts always possess and 
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display. There are never any native Prin¬ 
cesses to be seen. In one case, indeed, the 
Begum, or ruling Princess, of Bhopal did thus 
appear in the same manner as that of a 
Prince. When she received British Knight¬ 
hood I myself had, as a brother knight, to 
escort her Highness up to the Viceregal dais. 
But this is an exceptional if not a solitary 
instance. Otherwise I never saw the faces of 
native Princesses, though I have often heard 
their voices from behind the embroidered 
curtains during official interviews. But 
although the Princesses have been secluded 
and curtained off, they have frequently, 
perhaps generally, exercised influence in the 
affairs of their States and their families. 
Indeed the parts they have played in history 
despite all disadvantages would well deserve 
a separate article, and their story would 
redound to the credit of womanhood. 

The pomp and circumstance of the native 
courts and camps are so remarkable that 
this subject must be reserved for the next 
chapter. 
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THE COURTS AND CAMPS OF THE 
NATIVE PRINCES 


Characteristic ceremonies at the Courts of Native 
Princes—A State procession—Precincts of the Palace 
—Reception by the Prince—Aspect of Native nobles 
—Pyrotechnic displays—Various festivities—Royal 
sports and battue in the forest—Sylvan picturesque¬ 
ness—Hunting deer with cheetas. 


The entourage^ the attendant circumstances 
of native Princes—always of a dramatic cha¬ 
racter, like a mise-en-scene —vary infinitely ac¬ 
cording to the scenery and the climate of the 
territory. For it must never be forgotten that 
the Princes are scattered over several climes 
and many degrees of latitude and longitude. 
But in many, perhaps in most cases, there will 
be a generic resemblance. The best, indeed 
the only way of depicting and portraying 
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that, is to take an imaginary example in this 
wise. 

A traveller should not leave India without 
seeing, if he possibly can, one or more of the 
native Princes at home, amidst the court, the 
state, the pomp. Let us suppose that he has 
made friends with the British Resident at one 
of these courts, and is paying a visit about 
the time of some ceremonial occasion relating 
to business with the British Government, or 
some festive occasion relating to the family 
of the Prince, and that he accompanies the 
Resident on the official visit. 

The start would be made from the Resi¬ 
dency in a procession—say, first, of elephants. 
Now an elephant, when unclad and un¬ 
adorned, is an unwieldy and clumsy-looking 
beast. But when he is gorgeously caparisoned, 
has a howdah, or ornamental wooden tower, 
on his back, filled with richly dressed men, has 
another gaily clad man with an iron prong 
seated on his neck, and moves along with his 
big ears swinging to and fro like the leaves 
of a gigantic tree, with his sinuous trunk and 
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his shambling gait, he somehow represents the 
very poetry of elephantine motion. When, 
say, fifty, perhaps even a hundred, of these 
creatures are arranged together in a long line 
of four abreast outside the town, and two 
abreast after entering the streets, the spectacle, 
as a combination of nature and of art, is 
one of unrivalled magnificence. Alongside 
of the procession will be lines of cavalry, 
horses gaily caparisoned, with cavaliers brilliant 
in arms, armour and equipment. The smart, 
nimble ambling of the horses affords a capital 
contrast to the wavy, ponderous, swaying 
movements of the elephants. The effect is 
that of yachts and small craft alongside of 
ironclads in the gala brightness of a naval 
review. There may be also a set of camels 
not so numerous, still, so far as they go, 
highly picturesque. The camels by themselves 
are far from attractive, but with their tasselled 
headgear, their saddles and crimson saddle¬ 
cloths, and with their riders in uniform, they 
become effective objects in the scenic com¬ 
bination. Such a procession, diversified by 
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standards borne aloft on tall staves with the 
sheen of silk waving in the gentle breeze, 
has artistically more of the gusto grande than 
anything of the kind to be seen in Europe. 
So the vast cortege wends its way through 
streets, the housetops and the carved project¬ 
ing balconies being crowded with groups of 
spectators, each group with the parti-coloured 
costumes looking like a tulip bed. So it 
nears the palace, and then the way is lined by 
troops, horse and foot. There is always 
something formal—perhaps unavoidably in¬ 
artistic—about Western uniforms. Not so, 
however, with the martial garbs of the East. 
They vary with each body of men : the 
massive turban will be succeeded by the sharp 
pointed helmet, the breastplate by some rich 
coloured stuffs, the firelock and the short 
sword by the spear, the shield and the 
scimitar. In all cases there will be the 
waistband and girdle loaded with daggers. 
As each body presents arms one after another, 
the changes in the glint, the flash, the 
shimmer of the steel present endless variety, 
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like a kaleidoscope. The National Anthem is 
rendered by band after band, with many 
faults of harmony and melody, as might be 
expected. As the precincts of the Palace are 
reached, the military give place to the civil 
establishments and to the servitors of the 
court. Line after line will appear of men 
bearing maces studded with bright metals, 
carrying flags worked with many devices, 
holding aloft spears with fringes and tassels, 
sportively brandishing burnished knives. At 
length the procession halts and wheels round 
with impressive elTect, the military and civil 
establishments forming a gorgeous back¬ 
ground. 

So the visitor passes along the vestibules 
to the hall of audience, through ranks of 
nobles and chiefs in full dress : with turbans, 
embroidered vests, robes touching the ground, 
massive girdles, slippers finely worked. These 
costumes, though gorgeous, are yet har¬ 
monious in colour with artistic quality. 
Then jewels begin to appear. In one case 
the frontage of a turbaned head will sparkle 
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mth diamonds massed together in rich pro¬ 
fusion, In another the swarthy neck will be 
encircled with the deep hues of the ruby and 
the emerald. In another there will be a 
breastplate resplendent with the sapphire and 
the onyx. In another the muscular arm will 
be clasped by armlets shining with the softer 
and paler light of pearls. In another there 
will be a waistband heavy laden with well- 
polished poignards, or with daggers velvet- 
sheathed and hilts embossed with jewels. 
The slippers peeping out from beneath 
the ornamental hems of the robes make 
as yet a pictorial finish to the costumes ; 
they should be looked at now, for they 
will presently disappear in the presence of 
royalty. 

The figures are generally tall and well- 
proportioned, and the dress makes them seem 
taller. The countenances should be studied 
so far as may be possible in the few glances 
that are permissible. Their passing saluta¬ 
tions and their bows are elaborately formal 
indeed, yet easy, graceful, flexible, and devoid 
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of stiffness, just as if the men and their 
ancestors had been to the manner born, and 
as if they had never done anything else from 
their childhood onwards. The faces, too, are 
noble, the regular features often aquiline, 
the cheek bone not prominent but rather 
subdued, the hazel eyes full of expression, 
the hair of the head entirely hidden, but the 
trimmed and pointed moustache and long 
black beards set off the many hues of the 
dress. At the last some two or three per¬ 
sonages will appear of yet higher rank, still 
more bedizened and jewelled, still more 
stately in their courtesy. These will be 
some near relations of the Prince. The 
attitude of all wil indicate a cordiality in 
the welcome they offer, and so the threshold 
of the audience chamber is reached. 

The Prince’s reception chamber may have 
a ceiling with massive teakwood beams and 
rafters, or a concave roof with a long vista 
of arches ; in either case there will be spacious 
verandahs like aisles. He himself will be 
seated either on a raised dais of painted 
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wood, with cushions of glistening silk, or on 
a throne with gilded canopies. In either 
case there will be attendants waving fans of 
feathers or of horsehair with gilded handles 
to brush off imaginary flies, this ceremony 
being the special symbol of sovereignty. As 
the Resident in his uniform, his staff, and the 
guests approach they will be seated on chairs, 
and the native company already mentioned 
will seat themselves rapidly all around on 
carpets of 'fine texture and pattern. The 
latter will now be barefooted, the gilded 
slippers having been scrupulously left on the 
threshold of the chamber. Behind these 
figures seated on the ground, there will be 
massed the attendants already mentioned, now 
standing in groups. The whole company of 
all ranks have their eyes bent on the Prince 
with superstitious veneration perhaps, but 
with fervid loyalty and glowing zeal. The 
rays of the declining sun light up a scene 
sombre indeed but replete with scenic effect. 
Close to the Prince will be the Vizier and 
the chief officers of the realm, powerful 
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Ministers perhaps, but at this moment bend¬ 
ing in meek submission before their master. 
The manner of the Prince will differ from 
that of the nobles already mentioned. It will 
evince a studied politeness indeed, but will be 
more distant, and will indicate a sort of self- 
consciousness arising from the memories of 
ancient pedigree and from the life-long habit 
of receiving reverence. The conversation 
will be of a formal character between the 
Prince and the Resident ; but even then each 
will learn something of the other’s disposition 
by interchanging glances and by some words 
dropped as if by chance amidst the formalities. 
Perhaps some Oriental music, with a dance 
called Nauch, may form a brief interlude. 
Stringed instruments will be played in a 
manner like that of the Hungarian music in 
Europe — airs tuneful though somewhat 
monotonous, and waving like the wind upon 
the iEolian harp. The women dancers will be 
robed in brilliant gauze down to the ankles; 
they will often sing as they dance; their 
movements will be measured and graceful. 
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representing the poetry of quiet motion. 
Or there may be a barbaric dance with 
masques, one man disguised as a bear, one 
as a woJf, one as a monkey, and so forth ; 
the movements being, of course, utterly 
grotesque. 

Perhaps, too, if the occasion be one relat¬ 
ing to the family of the Prince, there may be 
a presentation of gifts on ornamental trays : 
one tray with shawls, silks, brocade, another 
with rich stuffs, locally made, another with 
sandal-wood or satin-wood inlaid with horn 
and ivory, another with copper or iron 
exquisitely enamelled or inlaid with gold and 
silver, and so forth. These the Resident will 
accept officially, but not personally. It is a 
matter of courtly business ; and he will send 
return presents as equivalents from the 
treasury of his Residency. 

Then the Prince will call for the essence of 
roses with the green leaf of the betel nut, 
and that will be the signal for the rising of 
the assembly. After the strained attention, 
the intense curiosity, the anxiety to miss 
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naught worth seeing, there will be momentarily 
a sense of relief. 

In the twilight after sundown, it will be 
possible to see something of the palatial 
courtyards, the evergreens, the pomegranates, 
the myrtles, the orange trees, the fountains 
and glittering jets, the lofty walls, the lat¬ 
tices and trellised windows of the zenana, 
or women’s apartments, the lofty cone of 
the palace temple surmounting the whole. 
The stables may be visited, but they will 
hardly impress the European visitor accus¬ 
tomed to the arrangements of England. So 
may the elephant stables, only these struc¬ 
tures are not comparable to those which must 
have existed in former ages, as shown by the 
ruined masonry of the elephant stables to be 
seen in some places. The menagerie and its 
inmates, the tiger, the bear, the rhinoceros, 
the hyaena, will be in a zoological garden on 
a small scale. If there should be a so-called 
fight in an arena between wild animals, it will 
be an amusing affair, though somewhat clumsy, 
and without any serious intent on the part of 
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either combatant. If there be an aviary that 
will be a rare sight, with the plumage and the 
varied characteristics of the birds, flying, 
hopping and stalking about, as if to the music 
of the twittering choir. Pets, too, there will 
be, with their pretty ways—every kind of small 
animal, except dogs. 

Such diversions, however, are only by way 
of preparing for the entertainment of the 
evening. Torches will by this time have 
been lighted to guide the visitors towards some 
elevated terrace amidst multitudes who are by 
this time flitting about, the air being full of 
that resonance which comes from innumerable 
voices in laughter and joyousness. The terrace 
will overlook an artificial lake environed by 
groves of palms which cast dark reflections 
on the water. The darkness of these reflec¬ 
tions will be broken by the long lines of 
illumination marking the margin of the lake, 
each lamp being doubled by its image on the 
water as on a mirror. Every curve in the 
form of the lake, every line of terrace, perhaps 
even the architectural details of the palace, 
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will be picked out by lines of light. Then the 
fireworks will begin. Fountains with jets of 
golden light, mimic fortresses blazing with 
broadsides of fire, balls and globes of light, 
red, blue and green, springing into the air, 
rockets piercing the sky and then dropping 
rain of sapphire, of ruby, of emerald, of opal; 
and the whole display, fountains, fortress, 
globes and balls, rockets and rain, being so 
arranged as to be reflected on the lake. This 
duplication of effect has evidently been 
calculated upon beforehand. The night is 
advancing before the entertainment is over, 
and the visitor remounts his elephant amidst 
the sounds of the National Anthem, and 
returns home with a hundred images dancing 
about his brain. But his guiding thought will 
be this, that he has just moved among a people 
who have the dramatic instinct and an eye for 
effect, or for pictorial combination,'not sur¬ 
passed and rarely equalled by any race on 
earth. 

Or let us take another scene and suppose 
that a royal hunt or battue has been appointed. 
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No stiff sport such as that described in a pre¬ 
vious Chapter is to be expected, still there 
will be some sport of a mild type, and sights 
picturesque or characteristic will be met with. 
The road to the covert will be gay, without any 
regular cavalcade, but with the foot runners, and 
with the horsemen ambling about in the loosest 
order amidst the trees, the crops, the lanes. 
The visitors will probably be on elephants. 
Some amusement on the way will be provided 
by hawks and falcons being let loose to catch 
birds, and so forth. The picturesqueness 
increases as the motley company approaches 
the forest. The horsemen and footmen, all 
more or less brightly clad, popping, so to 
speak, in and out of the tall reeds and grasses, 
lend animation to the green of the vegetation 
and to the sylvan landscape. So the forest 
is reached, with the umbrageous trees of 
kinds not known in northern climes, their 
branches spreading widely, often environed 
a dense undergrowth. Then the attendant 
horse and foot retire. The visitor mounts 
a tree and is seated in a rude structure called 
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a machan, which may be described as a settee 
with protecting sides, almost like a box, 
made of cane, of twigs, and the like. He 
fixes his gaze on the jungle, listening for a 
rustle in the thicket. From his vantage point 
amidst the foliage he is supposed to shoot the 
game which is beaten up towards him. Soon 
he will hear the voices of the beaters in the 
distant jungle. The big fierce game and the 
carnivoras will never be encountered by him 
in this way, but the wild pig will come 
rushing past, the antelope will be fleeting 
by, and so he will get many a snap shot. 
The larger deer, with their broad flanks and 
lumbering gait, will afford him a far easier 
mark. 

Or, after dismissing all miscellaneous atten¬ 
dants and proceeding with a few skilled 
persons towards the green standing crops, he 
may see a very curious sight, only to be had 
in the camp of a native Prince. In these 
crops deer are feeding unconcernedly. Amidst 
the fields are narrow roadways, along which 
small covered carts drawn by bullocks are 
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constantly moving on the ordinary business 
of agriculture. The deer do not mind these 
at all, believing them to be what indeed they 
generally are—quite harmless. But this time 
one of them carries a deadly freight, blind¬ 
folded and carefully covered so that no scent 
may escape and give warning. This freight 
is a cheeta, a leopard with teeth and jaws, 
body and limbs of the feline order, but with 
paws like those of a wolf, and without 
retractile claws. When the cart comes within 
striking distance of the unsuspecting deer, 
the cheeta is suddenly brought out, the 
bandage is withdrawn from his eyes, and he 
beholds his prey. Instantly he goes for the 
deer in leaps and bounds; he knows not how 
to run. The deer speeds away, winged with 
the fleetness of agonised terror. If the cheeta 
be not on him within a few seconds, the game 
is up, the victim is saved. But each mighty 
bound of the cheeta is equal to a dozen 
strides of the frightened deer, and so in the 
twinkling of an eye the teeth of the pursuer 
may be fleshed in the hind quarters of the 
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prey, and a cry piteous to hear issues from 
the dying creature. The incredible agility of 
the cheeta makes him seem to be flying in the 
air, as his feet can scarcely be seen to touch 
the earth at each bound. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE FRONTIERS OF INDIA 


Natural and geographical bounds of India—The sea 
around the peninsula—Vast frontier line of the Con¬ 
tinent—On the east side towards Burma—On the 
north side in the Himalaya—On the north-western 
side by Peshawur and the Khyber—On the lower half 
of the same side by the Bolan Pass and Quetta—The 
Burmese frontier towards China—Towards Slam and 
French territory—Russia and France as neighbours of 
the Indian Empire. 


From the consideration of the Land and the 
People we naturally pass on to the Govern¬ 
ment and Administration of the Indian 
Empire. An essential preliminary to that is 
a due mention of the frontiers. These 
include an external policy which affects the 
management of affairs in the interior of the 
country. 

In several quarters the frontiers of India are 
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guarded by what is for Britain “the inviolable 
sea.” In others they are fortified by Nature 
on a tremendous scale. But in one quarter 
they demand defensive arrangements of the 
most direct character. In another quarter 
they require indirect action ; but such action, 
though intermediate, needs the consciousness 
that there is absolute force in the back- 

The peninsula and the lower part of the 
continent of India are bounded by the sea, 
and that is for Britain the best possible 
frontier, requiring no further remark. For 
the upper and broader part of the continent 
there are land frontiers indeed. But the 
access to this part from the south on either 
side, east and west, is from the sea by the 
naval harbours of Calcutta and Kurrachee, 
which form the bases of British power and 
thus afford priceless advantages. The land 
frontiers, however, not south, but east, north 
and west, demand a few moments of consider¬ 
ation. 

These land frontiers are of enormous length. 
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Let the reader cast his glance over any map, 
from Kurrachee, near the mouth of the Indus, 
then northwards along the hill ranges to a 
point above Peshawar—then, turning east¬ 
wards, along the southern face of the entire 
Himalaya to Assam—next, southwards by the 
deltaic region to the Ganges and the Brahma¬ 
putra, past the mouth of the Megna on to 
Chittagong on the Bay of Bengal, and he will 
have traversed in imagination several thou¬ 
sands of miles of land frontier. Then arise 
the Imperial questions : how is this enor¬ 
mously long frontier protected ?—how much 
has Nature done for us ?—how much remains 
for us to do by military art and by political 
arrangement ? I will try to answer these 
questions briefly. 

In the first place. Nature has done very much 
for us. On the eastern side there are exten¬ 
sive hill ranges, not lofty, but in most parts 
covered with well-nigh impenetrable jungle, 
and resting partly on Upper Burma, which 
has now become a great outwork of the 
Indian Empire. In the north-east corner the 
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mountains grow steeper and loftier, and the 
country is still more impassable. It is a no¬ 
man Viand, hardly explored; it belongs to 
the Chinese Emperor if to anybody. On the 
great northern Himalaya line the geography 
and orography are more imposing than any¬ 
where else in the world. On the northern 
face of this, the mightiest of mountain ranges, 
there is a dividing, a water-parting group of 
mountains. On the eastern side of the group 
there rises the Brahmaputra, which, after run¬ 
ning a trans-Himalayan course eastwards for 
many hundred miles in Tibetan regions, sud¬ 
denly turns south and bursts into India 
through the southern range of the Himalaya 
at the eastern extremity of Assam. In this 
quarter, beyond Sikkim, is Tibet, the most 
elevated plateau in the world, and really ^ 
province of the Chinese Empire. It is very 
thinly inhabited, and could hardly be tra¬ 
versed in force by any enemy of ours. On 
the western side of the group above men¬ 
tioned there rises the Indus, which, after 
rushing^or many hundreds of miles through 
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deep rifts in the Himalaya, breaks into India 
near Attock, opposite Peshawar. Thus, with 
the most enormous upheavals, rifts and 
precipices on the whole surface of the globe. 
Nature herself proudly answers for the defence 
of the Indian Empire on the northern side. 
Few questions arise there except those relating 
to the north-western corner, as will be imme¬ 
diately seen. 

It is on the north-western and western side 
that matters exist of the greatest import to 
the safety of the Indian Empire. There is 
no need to disguise the fact that these con¬ 
siderations relate solely to the position of 
Russia in Central Asia. This frontier line of 
ours runs mainly alongside of Afghanistan, 
which is virtually in alliance with us, and, 
figuratively, a great quickset hedge of thorns 
between India and the Asiatic dominions of 
Russia. 

First let us take the north-western corner, 
just beyond Cashmere, that abuts on the 
elevated steppes of the Pamirs, a region 
termed by the Moslems “the roof of the 
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world.” This region has recently been 
divided between England and Russia, and 
it is hoped, though we can hardly feel more 
than hope, that the arrangement may secure 
our frontier in that quarter. But all this has 
drawn us into closer relations than formerly 
with many hill tribes. It was really for the 
sake of these, that the advance to Chitral 
was undertaken in 1895, and that this out¬ 
post, with the road leading thereto, is rightly 
retained by us. 

Next let us consider the north-western 
section, which relates to Peshawar and to the 
Khyber Pass. This has been the theatre of 
the recent fighting already mentioned in the 
introductory chapter. When Alexander the 
Great invaded India he entered this way— 
that is, by northern Afghanistan, and after 
him several Asiatic conquerors have done the 
same. Possibly Russia might, under certain 
circumstances, try to do this also. But pro¬ 
bably she would not ; at all events, she would 
have to make the attempt under such dis¬ 
advantages as would be tantamount to her 
«S 
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delivering herself into our hands. Some 
would say that by such conduct she would, 
as the phrase goes, be giving herself away. 
Hence it is inferred that she would be too 
sagacious to commit such a mistake. But 
she might probably make a diversion towards 
Caubul, the capital of our ally; and the 
Khyber Pass is the route to that city from 
our base at Peshawar. Therefore we should 
be in a position to be in command of that 
pass and "other passes subsidiary to it or 
leading in the same direction. To all this is 
added the control of the Goomul Pass leading 
from the mid Indus valley, to Southern India 
and to Candahar. This matter is at the 
bottom of all the uprisings of the tribes and 
of the warlike conflicts of which the world has 
been following the course. The tribes, how¬ 
ever, who have been recently contending with 
us, are not Afghans, nor Afghan subjects at 
all; indeed, they would energetically denounce 
the idea of Afghan sovereignty. They 
occupy a very long and narrow belt of moun¬ 
tain territory between the Indus basin and 
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Afghanistan, and thus they arc our frontier 
neighbours, conterminous with us along our 
north-western and western boundary for many 
hundreds of miles. Though acknowledged 
on all hands as independent, they have been 
in the closest relations with us for half a cen¬ 
tury. Our object will be to recover their con¬ 
fidence after the conclusion of the hostilities 
which have ended victoriously for us. So 
much for the north-western, and the first half 
of the western frontier, and for Northern 
Afghanistan, 

Let us then consider the southern or lower 
half of the western frontier, the most vitally 
important of all parts, and with that view fix 
our eyes on Sukkur in Sind, far down the 
Indus in the lower basin of that river. 
Sukkur was always important in old Moslem 
times. In these British days it has become a 
military base of the very first consequence 
On it would converge, in event of war, the 
troops and stores from the Panjab and 
Northern India by the Indus valley railways. 
To it would be brought, by rail also, the 
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stores, the convoys, the reinforcements of 
troops from England brought by the fleet of 
ironclads and transports that might be lying 
off Kurrachee, near the mouth of the Indus. 
Now what is the meaning of all this Well, 
from Sukkur there branches off almost at 
a right angle the railway to Quetta in 
Beluchistan, just beyond the famous Bolan 
Pass, and thence to the tunnel piercing the 
mountain range which overlooks Southern 
Afghanistan, and from the summit of which, 
by a telescope, can be descried the hills that 
overlook Candahar. This tunnel is the limit 
of British dominion in that quarter. From 
it, in event of need, a military railway could 
be constructed in a very few weeks to Candahar 
—the time, indeed, might be counted by days. 
^Vhy has all this been arranged? Because we 
must be able to command the routes to and 
from, in and about, Candahar j and because 
Candahar is a dominating point on the route 
by which Russia might advance from Merve 
through Herat towards India. Indeed, she 
must advance this way, if she ever advances 
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at all with any chance of success. Therefore 
we must be in a position to make Candahar 
an unconquerable base of our warlike opera¬ 
tions in defence of the Indian Empire. I, 
will not here dilate on the extraordinary 
advantages locally which Candahar offers us 
in this respect. If Russia were to undertake 
an attack upon, or even a diversion towards 
India, she might take some route of her 
own to confound all our calculations. But 
she would probably take this Candahar route, 
which does afford certain facilities hardly to 
be found elsewhere. So we must be pre¬ 
pared accordingly. It is reckoned that she 
would be beaten on this route ; and if so, still 
more would she be defeated on any other 
route. In a summary like the present this 
truly Imperial question cannot be pursued 
further. Enough has perhaps been said to 
indicate the character of the lower or southern 
portion of the western frontier of India. 

There yet remains an Indian frontier 
which has of late been rising in interest, and 
which might in certain political combinations 
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become of grave importance. Beyond the 
eastern frontier, already mentioned, lies 
Burma, now wholly British, and forming an 
outpost of, or an adjunct to, the Indian 
Empire. Burma proper is the valley of the 
Irawady, and its upper or northern part 
touches on China in the province of Yunan. 
The mountains in that part are tremendous 
and imperfectly explored. The contact with 
the Chinese Empire at this point may possibly 
prove to be of much consequence com¬ 
mercially, and intercourse between British and 
Chinese subjects may bring about results of a 
magnitude difficult to calculate. But this is 
as yet undeveloped, and the country is 
reported to be precipitous in the extreme. 
At all events there is not the remotest fear of 
any enemy in that direction. In this neigh¬ 
bourhood, however, slightly to the south-east 
are the upper waters of the Mekhong, the river 
which, some hundreds of miles to the south, 
flows into the Gulf of Siam. On the banks 
of this river there arose some few years ago 
that quarrel between France jmd Siam which 
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proved very unfortunate to the latter. Now 
England has interests in the region whence 
this mighty river springs, and France claims 
to make extensions in that quarter also. 
Consequently there has been, and yet may be, 
anxiety regarding the relations between the 
two Powers in this particular quarter. For 
the present there has been a satisfactory de¬ 
limitation between the English and French 
spheres of influence. On the whole, then, 
Burma—that is, the valley of the Irawady— 
is safe enough as regards its frontiers, and 
the base of its power is on the sea near 
Rangoon. 

But to Burma there are joined the provinces 
of Moulmein, on the Gulf of Martaban, and 
of Tenasserim, which runs far southwards 
along the Bay of Bengal towards the Malay 
Peninsula. To Burma also belong the Shan 
States. Now these provinces abut on Siam, 
and consequently England has a strong in¬ 
terest in Siamese independence. She would 
certainly object to Siam falling under the 
domination or under the exclusive influence 
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of a European Power like France. In that 
case there might be something that would be 
virtually French dominion running for several 
hundred miles conterminously with the British 
provinces attached to Burma. If that were 
allowed, France might ultimately advance 
further till she touched the upper Mekhong, 
and so come in contact with some other of 
the Burmese regions already mentioned besides 
one or two points which she already touches. 
The inconvenience of all this for England is 
too manifest to need explanation, and, under 
circumstances easily imaginable, it might grow 
into positive danger. Hence arose the critical 
discussions which took place in 1895 between 
England and France regarding the proceedings 
of the latter towards Siam. Ultimately the 
arrangement, whereby England and France 
mutually agreed to respect and to guard the 
independence of Siam, staved off peril for 
the present. Still the attitude of France 
produced a moral effect on Siam, placing the 
Siamese Sovereign in such a position that 
nothing could have saved him from French 
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domination except indirect support and pro¬ 
tection from England. It is to be hoped that 
the recent arrangement may keep matters 
quiet for a while, and preserve to us Siam as 
a buffer between our long frontier in that 
quarter, and the French possessions or 
dependencies at the basin of the Cambodia, 
of which their colony of Saigon is the capital. 
But the fact is that the French proceedings in 
relation to Siam have created a new frontier 
difficulty for the Indian Empire, and added a 
fresh load to the already heavy burden of 
Indian anxieties. 

Lastly, as we must significantly note, it is 
towards Russia that India looks In reference 
to the western frontier, and towards France 
in reference to the south-eastern—the two 
very Powers between whom a combination 
is thought by many to be possible. 
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HOW INDIA IS GOVERNED 


Machinery of Government—The Viceroy and Gover¬ 
nor-General—The Provincial Governors—The District 
Officers—The Executive and the Judicial authority— 
The Legisla*live Councils—The European OflScers and 
the Native establishments—State forests—Railways 
and public works—The Post Office—The European 
troops and the Native army—The barracks—The 
naval force—Administrative achievements—Establish¬ 
ment of order—Social improvement—Enactment of 
laws—State-aided education—Saving of life in time of 
famine—Protection of the public health—Progress of 
agriculture—System of irrigation-Capital outlay on 
railways. 

In the preceding chapter the external politics 
of India have been sufficiently disposed of, 
so that we may now deal with the internal 
government of the Empire, and then sum¬ 
marise the result. 

The Government of British India—that is, 
the territory directly under British adminis- 
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tration, apart from the native States already 
mentioned—comprises a dominion about as 
large as Europe, exclusive of Russia. Its 
organisation is, perhaps, the largest in the 
world. This organisation is divided into three 
Presidencies : Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, 
the old divisions which have existed ever 
since the beginning of British rule. It is per¬ 
fectly centralised for general and Imperial 
purposes, and equally well decentralised for 
local purposes. It is controlled absolutely by 
the Secretary of State for India in Council in 
England. But it is conducted in India by the 
Viceroy and Governor-General in Council. He 
acts by and with the advice of his Council, 
but he can in any matter of moment act on 
his own authority alone ; so his power is in 
effect plenary. There are just a few territories 
under his immediate administration ; other¬ 
wise his orders go, not to subordinate officers 
at all, but to the various provincial govern¬ 
ments : those of Madras and Bombay, as 
Presidencies, whose heads are Governors; 
those of Bengal, the North-Western Pro- 
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vinces and the Punjab, whose heads are 
Lieutenant-Governors; those of the Central 
Provinces, Assam and Burma, whose heads 
are Chief Commissioners. From these several 
and various governments the orders go to 
the many districts, resembling counties in 
the British Isles. These districts are in most 
provinces grouped into divisions called com- 
missionerships. Practically before the eyes 
of the people British rule is represented by 
the district officers, who are magistrates and 
tax-gatherers, and by the commissioners. 
These officers are generally Europeans belong¬ 
ing to the Imperial Civil Service ; but some¬ 
times they are military officers, sometimes also 
officers belonging to branches of the Civil 
Service other than the Imperial. ’Occasionally, 
but rarely, they are natives. By this wide¬ 
spread machinery is the vast administration 
conducted, and it is called the Executive 
authority. 

But the judicial authority acts in court 
independently of the Government. Thus the 
poorest man has his remedy against the 
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richest, and even against the Government 
itself, in a court of justice. But the courts 
themselves are constituted, and the judges are 
appointed, by the Executive. Nevertheless 
the Executive, even though it be supreme, 
bows to the decision of its own courts, there 
being no longer any personal or patriarchal 
rule. It does not undertake to do anything 
save under the laws, which laws are inter- 
preted by the courts ; but it is influential, 
almost potential, in making the laws. There 
is no such thing as absolute authority vested 
in an individual ; everything is done by law 
alone, though in the due carrying out of the 
same there is infinite scope for personal ability. 
In that sense there is immense responsibility 
on the individual officer for the weal or woe 
of the people. 

There is a chain of judicial authorities, 
from the lesser judge, who is like a county 
court judge, to the district judge, and on to 
the High Court or the Chief Court. The 
judiciary is separate for each province. The 
principal judges are mostly Europeans. 
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The question immediately arises, how are 
the laws made and who are the law-makers ? 
Everything depends on that. In this matter 
the Executive has the dominant voice. There 
is a Supreme Legislative Council of which 
the Viceroy is President, and which makes 
laws affecting the whole of India. There are 
also provincial legislative councils in Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal, and there will be 
councils for other parts as well. These 
make laws for their respective Provinces. 
Into all these councils an elective element 
has, of late years, been cautiously intro¬ 
duced, mainly for the election of native 
members. But the majority are the nominees 
of the Executive Government. There is no 
such thing as voting to order, and the inde¬ 
pendent opinion of its trusted officers, 
nominated by itself to sit on these councils, 
must be respected by the Government. Thus, 
on the one hand, it would not be possible for 
the Viceroy and his Executive Council to pass 
a law opposed strongly by Indian opinion as 
reflected in the Legislative Council; on the 
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other hand, he would always be sure of a 
majority in any matter where the Imperial 
interests of India might be concerned. And 
as both he and the Secretary of State have a 
real power of veto, no law could take effect 
if disapproved by them. 

The financial administration is concentrated 
under the Finance Minister, who is a member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, and who 
has his representative, called Accountant- 
General, at the headquarters of every pro¬ 
vincial government. There is, however, a 
provincial finance which is administered in¬ 
dependently for each province of the Empire 
by the provincial government. 

The constitution of the Indian Government 
is fixed entirely by statutes of the English 
Parliament. Thus, taking it all in all, this 
system of government is as stable and solid as 
it could possibly be made. 

The principal offices in all branches are 
filled by Europeans of the best stamp, indeed 
it has been always held that the Imperial Civil 
Service of India is, from its status and qualifi- 
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cations, the most important body of the kind 
in the service of any Government in any 
country. It is absolutely necessary for the 
safety of the Empire to maintain European 
forcefulness and trustworthiness in these 
positions of national trust. Otherwise, the 
vast majority of the numberless civil offices 
in India are filled by natives, and from time 
to time the promotion of natives to higher 
and higher offices is increasing. In other 
words, the mass of the civil servants in India 
is native ; and it is right that natives should 
have as many appointments as possible in their 
own country, the headships only being re¬ 
served for Europeans, for Imperial reasons of 
extreme cogency. 

Such is the mechanism which extends from 
the Viceroy to the humblest village official; 
from the Chief Justice of a High Court down 
to the smallest local judge ; from the capital 
city to the remotest, even to the wildest corner 
of the land—which includes the collection of 
the revenue and of the taxes, the magistracy, 
police and prisons, the public instruction and 
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national education, and all that which in 
England is comprised under the head of local 
government and administration. There are 
separate establishments for the State forests, 
already mentioned in a previous Chapter, and 
for the public works and railways, on a gigantic 
scale which have yet to be noticed. There is the 
Post Office, ramifying from the great centres 
even to the villages throughout the continent; 
also the electric telegraph, which, though not 
carried out in so much detail, is yet very ex¬ 
tensive. Further, there is a great medical estab¬ 
lishment, partly maintained for works of 
benevolence among the people, with Euro¬ 
peans indeed at the head, but with the ranks 
filled by natives educated in Western science. 

This government is supported by an army 
of more than 200,000 men, now consisting 
of five army corps under one Commander-in- 
Chief. Of these, a proportion of between 
one-third and one-half consists of Europeans, 
the remainder being natives. The European 
troops are of acknowledged excellence, the 
best, indeed, that the British Isles can produce 
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—the battalions being made up to full strength 
with suitable men ; the questions about weak 
battalions which vex the public mind in 
England being unknown in India. The 
native troops consist of men who enter the 
service voluntarily, intending to remain in it 
during the active years of life. Many of 
these troops fight side by side with the 
Europeans in a manner that leaves nothing to 
be desired. Inside India the European troops 
are so disposed as to insure to them the 
mastery of every strategic position, in order 
that the recurrence of the events of the 
mutiny of 1857 may be impossible. The 
artillery is almost entirely in the hands of 
Europeans. There are in the various parts 
of India effective corps of volunteers, con¬ 
sisting of Europeans and East Indians. The 
barracks for European troops are, as military 
structures, not to be surpassed in any country; 
they have been called palatial, but their 
dimensions are of that character which is 
necessary for the health of the men. The 
commissariat and transport have long been 
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famous for efficiency on actual service, and in 
the field. 

For the support of the Indian Empire 
there is a large squadron of the British 
navy, with its headquarters at Trincomalee, 
in Ceylon, keeping the peace of the sea in 
the Persian Gulf, the sea of Arabia, and a part 
of the Indian Ocean. 

As regards these enormous establishments 
—guided and directed, as I firmly believe, 
with integrity, honour, public spirit, patriot¬ 
ism, and a single-minded devotion to the 
welfare of the people—the question arises, 
what have they done, what are they doing ? 
In other words, what has British rule effected, 
what is it still effecting ? 

In the first place, it has secured to the 
agricultural people—who are the great 
majority of the nation—immunity from fire 
and sword, from plunder and devastation, 
from rack and ruin, from dispersion of 
families and breaking up of homes. Those 
who know how rampant these evils were 
right up to the early part of this century 
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will appreciate the blessing thus conferred. 
The last generation but one doubtless remem¬ 
bered this vividly, and was proportionately 
grateful. The last generation was beginning 
to forget this, but was reminded of it by the 
recrudescence of horrors more or less in many 
places during the war of the Mutinies in 
1857. The present generation is forgetting, 
perhaps has already forgotten this, and 
accordingly the gratitude has faded. But the 
record of history remains. 

It has thus answered for order, and estab¬ 
lished that which bears the proud title of 
“ Pax Britannica.” 

It has by persistent exertions stamped out 
organised crime. The Thug no longer steals 
along in the dark, like a stealthy tiger, to 
strangle his victim. The band of dacoit 
ruffians no longer bursts on a fertile village 
at midnight to plunder and rob, to beat down 
resistance with steel and firearms. 

It has preserved neutrality and impartiality 
between the several religions of the country, 
respecting the endowments made by pre- 
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ceding native rulers to their religious institu¬ 
tions, but withdrawing from any share in the 
management of the same. Without attempt¬ 
ing to act as umpire or arbiter between 
opposite religions or rival sects, it has pro¬ 
hibited any overt violence being shown by one 
to the other, any public insult, offence or 
annoyance. It has repeatedly enforced this 
prohibition with all its might and promptitude, 
in the fanatical and deadly feuds which seem 
destined to rise from time to time, and which, 
under a weaker government, would attain a 
grave importance. It has afforded legal 
facilities regarding marriage and the like to 
those who have ceased to belong to any of the 
recognised religions of the country. 

It has put an end to the barbarous rites, 
—like “ Sati,” or widow burning, female 
infanticide, human sacrifices among wild 
tribes. Otherwise it has scrupulously respected 
all the customs of the people so far as might 
be consistent with Christian civilisation. The 
consideration thus shown by it, which was not 
always shown under native rule, is one among 
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many reasons of the popularity or acquiescence 
with which it is regarded by the natives. 

It has, while professing and avowing its 
Christianity, refrained from supporting the 
same among the natives by any resources of, 
or exercise of power by, the State. It has 
extended to Christian Missions the same 
freedom as that enjoyed by other religious 
bodies, that much and no more. With such 
freedom the Christian Missions have by their 
own persuasiveness advanced apace. 

It has maintained the pre-existing laws of 
the several nationalities and communities, but 
it has legislated on doubtful points, and it has 
passed just laws for countless matters of wide 
importance, not covered by the different native 
systems,—in codes second to none anywhere. 
By its judiciary and its executive it has pro¬ 
vided for the equal administration of these 
laws between the humblest and the highest. 
And although it cannot save the poor from 
their inevitable disadvantages in conflict with 
the rich, yet the amazing litigiousness of the 
natives, even down to the humblest classes, 
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shows how much they appreciate the impar¬ 
tiality of a judicial system unknown in any 
like degree under native rulers. 

It has made all classes, especially the middle 
and lower, confident in the possession of what¬ 
ever they can save or accumulate, in bullion 
or in kind. It has thus caused the hoarded 
wealth and the capital of the nation to grow 
enormously, and has enabled the native 
bankers, always potent in the cities, to spread, 
perhaps overmuch, throughout the villages. 

It has recognised and rendered effectually 
valuable, though it did not create, the property 
in land, in a long series of degrees, whether 
the tenant right, or the peasant proprietorship, 
or the landlord status, or the privilege of the 
superior rent collector. It has by a public 
registration of tenures, corrected yearly for 
every village, rendered every one sure of his 
title, whether to a small holding, or an estate, 
or a territorial domain. To this end it has 
effected a survey of every field. It has thus 
caused this property, which had a fitful and 
struggling existence during the past ages, like 
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an old flag, riddled, torn, battered, to wave a 
standard throughout the land. 

It has rendered this property worth having 
by an equitable limitation of the State demand 
for land tax, in perpetuity for some provinces 
and for long terms of years in others, leaving 
a margin for subsistence and for profit to the 
owner larger than any margin ever left before 
under native rulers. 

It has improved among the native public 
servants that integrity, the want of which was 
ever the crying fault of native administration, 
by increased emoluments, by prospects of 
promotion, by assurance of pension, by civil 
discipline, by general elevation of status. 

It has set up, for all creeds and races alike, 
a system of State-aided education with uni¬ 
versities, colleges, secondary schools, and 
village schools, which system, though far from 
complete, is constantly extending, has deeply 
touched the upper classes, largely affected the 
middle classes, and spread considerably though 
not fully among the humbler classes. It has 
instituted a public instruction which com- 
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municates sound knowledge not only in 
English but in the many Indian languages, 
thus creating amultiform, indeed a gigantic 
vernacular literature, an achievement which 
transcends anything previously known under 
native rulers. 

It has carried out principles of sanitation in 
all cities and towns, often with drainage works 
and waterworks on a magnificent scale ; all 
which, despite the occasional outbreaks of 
disease that defy foresight and calculation, 
has benefited the public health and almost 
extirpated diseases previously endemic. In 
combination with this, it has, by establishing 
medical dispensaries charitably and gra¬ 
tuitously throughout the interior of the 
country, exemplified the care which the State 
feels for its people, and imbued them with 
some practical notion of Christian charity. 

It has acknowledged the duty and obliga¬ 
tion of the State to save the people from the 
consequences of the drought and famine which 
periodically appear. It has spent vast sums 
of money and applied all its administrative 
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power to this humane purpose, with success 
sometimes complete, at other times partial, 
but at all times with the conviction produced 
on the national mind that the utmost possible 
had been done. '' 

It has introduced the idea of local self- 
government by giving the municipal franchise 
to Calcutta, Bombay and other cities, after 
the European model. In some provinces it 
has set up what would in England be called 
district councils. It has cautiously and spa¬ 
ringly appointed deserving men to be honorary 
magistrates. 

It has liberated trade from transit dues, and 
the taxpayer from oppressive imposts tyran¬ 
nically levied, concentrating its own taxation 
on a few main heads after the English model. 

It has with an outlay of capital, vast even 
from an English point of view, set up a system 
of irrigation, the grandest in engineering 
conception, the noblest in scientific skill 
that has been seen in any age or country. 
The Indian rivers — the five rivers of the 
Panjab, the Ganges and the Jamna, the 
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Godavery, the Kistna, and the Cauvcry, and 
others — have been rendered the tributaries 
and the servants of agriculture. 

Its road making was in full swing at the 
tftne when railways were introduced, and some 
of its trunk lines of road were of vast length 
and often remarkable in alignment. This 
work has been partly superseded by the 
railways, but the network of district roads 
continues to spread. 

It has, with capital raised in England, 
caused railways to be constructed, so as to 
connect and bind together all the principal 
places throughout the continent, with many 
engineering works of the first magnitude, 
viaducts over big rivers and broad flood- 
basins, and inclines with stiff gradients up 
mountain-sides. 

It has carried out scientific work of magni¬ 
tude yet of intricacy and minuteness in the 
trigonometrical survey, the geological sur¬ 
vey, the Botanical Gardens, the meteorological 
observations. 

Such, in the most brief and rapid summary, 
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is what British rule has heretofore essayed to 
do and actually done. It is daily attempting 
and accomplishing more and more, never 
satisfied with progress made up to date, but 
ever striving to advance further. In the next 
chapter I shall consider how far the results 
in regard to the national condition have been 
commensurate with all this action. 
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CHAPTER X 


PROGRESS OF INDIA UNDER BRITISH RULE 


Remarkable increase of population—Yet the density 
per square mile not great—Expansion and improve¬ 
ment of cultivation—Irrigation by canals—Property in 
land—Public health and sanitation—Mitigation or 
prevention of famine—Old industries disappearing and 
new ones springing up—Jute and cotton, tea and coffee 
—Coal mines—Ocean-borne trade, coasting traffic, 
river navigation—State revenues and receipts—Public 
debt—Disposition of the people towards British rule— 
Progress of Christianity among the natives—National 
education — Disturbing elements politically—Some 
fanaticism and bigotry—Causes of discontent—Coun¬ 
tervailing causes of loyalty—Net result favourable— 
Permanent and inevitable dangers—Need of watchful¬ 
ness. 

The organisation of British rule in India, 
and the administrative achievements of the 
Government during the nineteenth century, 
have been briefly described in the preceding 
chapter. It remains, in continuation, to 
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summarise the results of this administration 
and its effects on the progress of the country 
at large, including the British territories and 
the native States. 

In the first place there has been an enormous 
increase of population in India as a whole. 
The only element of doubt is this : that com¬ 
plete enumerations have been had only since 
the middle of this century. Before that the 
population, used to be calculated district by 
district. Therefore, though fairly certain as 
to the population during the last two genera¬ 
tions, we are not so sure as to what it was 
during previous generations. For a summary 
like the present it is better to take the entire 
dominion, British territories and native States 
together, because then all questions regarding 
conquest and annexation disappear, and there is 
no need to reckon the transfer of whole peoples 
from native States to British territories, and 
so forth. Reckoned in its truly grand total, 
the population amounted, according to the 
last decennial census of 1890, to two hundred 
and eighty-seven millions of souls, showing the 
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wondrous increase over the previous decade 
of thirty-five millions, of which a small por¬ 
tion only was attributable to the annexation 
of Upper Burma, while the rest must have 
arisen from natural increment. In the decade 
before that the increase was shown at less than 
fifteen millions, but then that was a period 
of famine. In general terms it may be said 
that in this century, during the Queen’s 
reign, the population has increased by one 
hundred millions. By reference to calcula¬ 
tions made during the earlier part of the 
century in one province and another from 
time to time, the increase may be assumed to 
have been over 50,000,000. Thus the in¬ 
crease of 150,000,000 in the continent and 
peninsula during one century is a matter for 
wonderment as well as congratulation. There 
is room, too, in the country for all these 
mighty numbers, for as yet the population is 
less than 200 to the square mile. 

This teeming population has been, and is, 
sustained by an expansion and an improve¬ 
ment of cultivation. This expansion, has 
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been great in the hilly country of the central 
and eastern parts of the continent. It has 
been most marked in the eastern parts of 
Bengal, which may be called the lower basin 
of the Brahmaputra. The improvement arises 
from the introduction of irrigation by various 
canal systems already mentioned. Not only 
is the produce thus secured against drought, 
but also superior crops are cultivated. In 
these way^ the agricultural sustenance of the 
population has vastly increased. 

The property in land having been secured 
by elaborate arrangements, as explained in a 
previous Chapter, the selling, the mortgaging, 
the transferring of real property goes on 
rapidly. Land has now a saleable value 
unknown before. The wages of agricultural 
labour have risen from 30 to 40 per cent. 

Further, the growth of numbers has been 
promoted by an improvement in the public 
health. Although epidemic outbreaks un¬ 
accountably occur, still many fell diseases, 
which used to be endemic or abiding, have 
become sporadic or casual. Other diseases 
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which used to be destructive, have been 
mitigated in violence or virulence, though 
they can never be prevented altogether. 
All this is owing to the municipal works for 
water supply and for drainage previously 
mentioned, to sanitary precautions when great 
assemblages are collected on pilgrimage and 
the like, to the establishment of medical dis¬ 
pensaries in the interior of the country, and 
to the development of a native medical 
profession on European models. 

The prevention, or the restriction, or the 
mitigation of famine, though it may not have 
succeeded in preventing a considerable loss of 
life, has yet greatly checked the loss which 
might otherwise have occurred, has saved 
innumerable persons from death, families from 
dispersion, homes from ruin, property from 
wastage. Thus the population has not been 
decimated in the same manner which might 
otherwise have been apprehended. 

The industry of the people, though greatly 
modified in many directions, has yet thriven 
and prospered immensely. Some elegant and 
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exquisite industries for which India was once 
renowned have disappeared, or have shrunk 
before the advance of English-made piece 
goods. Some beautiful arts have been lost 
altogether. Still, many such industries, in 
wood inlaid, in horns, in metals, in enamel, 
in pottery, in silk, and in many other things 
survive for the admiration of Western nations. 
On the other hand, new industries, chiefly 
textile, in^ cotton, jute, and the like, have 
sprung up with Indian material and labour, 
but with European capital, machinery, and 
supervision. 

In the same way new products, such as 
tea and coffee, are raised in the mountain 
tracts bordering both the continent and the 
peninsula. Mining in coal and iron has in 
some localities been successfully developed. 
The wages of artisans have risen even more 
than those of the agricultural labourers. 

The trade, both as regards inland traffic and 
ocean-borne commerce, has multiplied, largely 
in consequence of the railways, which have 
quite changed the character of the inland 
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traffic, and have rendered infinite assist¬ 
ance to the commerce destined for ocean 
transit. The ocean-borne commerce, now 
carried mainly by steamers through the Suez 
Canal, and partly by sailing ships and steamers 
round the Cape of Good Hope, has risen 
within the Queen’s reign from 20,000,000 
sterling in annual value to 200,000,000. It 
brings vast quantities of British manufactures 
into India, thus constituting India the best 
customer that Britain has in the world. It 
carries still greater quantities of Indian 
produce, including wheat, to England for 
consumption there. The coasting traffic 
round the coasts of the peninsula was always 
great, but has been much developed by 
steamers during the last half century. The 
boat traffic on some rivers, like the Indus and 
the Ganges, has given way before the railways. 
In other rivers, like those which permeate 
Eastern Bengal, it has thriven amazingly, in 
a manner perhaps equalled in China, but 
nowhere else. 

The revenues and receipts of the Govern- 
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ment have increased fourfold since the time 
when the countries now forming the British 
territories were conquered, ceded or annexed. 
They now amount to a total which would 
be reckoned at nearly one hundred millions 
sterling annually according to the old way of 
reckoning, but which is now reckoned in 
rupees x, or tens of rupees. Though no 
exact comparison can be made, yet historical 
calculations indicate that a sum total not 
much inferior to this may have been raised 
over the same area under native rule, when the 
population, the trade, the agriculture and the 
taxable resources were all much less than they 
are now. Calculations of this nature cannot 
be depended on ; still they do confirm the 
opinion, which is supported on other ground, 
to the effect that the natives of India are 
lightly taxed, much more leniently indeed 
than under any rulers preceding the British. 
The public debt amounts to three hundred 
millions sterling, equal to little more than the 
revenues and receipts of the Government for 
three years, of this nine-tenths have been sub- 
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scribed by the London money market, and 
one-tenth by the natives of India, The greater 
part has been incurred for remunerative works 
of national utility, and the lesser part for 
war. Besides this sum, European capital, to 
an amount variously estimated, but reckoned 
at two hundred and fifty millions sterling, 
has been invested in a hundred enterprises 
throughout India. 

After this summary of progress, material 
and mental, there follows the profound 
question regarding the temper and disposi¬ 
tion of the various classes of the vast popu¬ 
lation towards the British Government, and 
the loyalty of the people at large. 

These material results have affected the 
whole mind of the people. The cessation 
of trouble from without has caused their 
thoughts to be turned towards domestic 
comfort and towards industry of every sort. 
The excitability which used to be roused by 
war and revolution now finds its vent in 
excessive litigation. We cannot define the 
effect produced by the State-aided education 
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on the millions of children that have been 
gathered into the schools of town and 
country. It must have rendered the rising 
generation more reasonably thoughtful and 
more practically skilful. But, in the ab¬ 
sence of legal compulsion on the parents to 
send their children to school, there are many 
more millions of possible scholars yet to be 
gathered in. Moreover, the instruction tends 
too much .towards literature and too little to¬ 
wards physical science. The status of woman, 
under educational influences, has been raised 
and improved. The influence of Western 
knowledge on the religion of the Hindus has 
been njentioned in a previous Chapter. 

Christianity has been firmly rooted among 
the natives in some districts of the southern 
peninsula and of the hill tracts near Bengal. 
It has also been planted in many centres like 
Benares, Agra, Delhi, and in a score of 
localities of the interior. This work has been 
done by the Christian Missions, Protestant, 
despatched from Britain in the nineteenth 
century. The Roman Catholic Missions, 
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mainly of Portuguese origin, were established 
in Western India and elsewhere during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; and 
their work still survives. 

However strong may be the grounds for 
confidence on the whole, we must never shut 
our eyes to the fact that there are, and perhaps 
ever will be, disturbing elements. However 
sure we may be that the great majority are 
loyal, yet there is, and long will be, a consider¬ 
able minority who are disloyal. 

No doubt there are fanatical Moslem 
preachers who will make no terms with the 
Cross before which the Crescent is fast 
waning. Some learned and severely orthodox 
Hindus will have no modus vivendi with those 
Western influences that are destroying Brah- 
minism. There are classes everywhere, 
limited in numbers but strong in spirit, 
who once carved out their fortunes by armed 
force, and are now condemned to continue in 
scarcene.ss and in quietude. Worse still, there 
are many ambitious men, who might have had 
careers and won positions in a revolutionary 
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era, who are now eating their hearts out 
under a system of examination and com¬ 
petition and of fitness acquired by education. 
Even more important are the descendants of 
the hereditary office-bearers and Ministers, of 
the retainers and dependents of native States 
and dynasties that have been conquered, or 
annexed, or dispossessed, during many wars 
and campaigns. There are many families 
scattered all over the country, with large 
and influential connections, with traditions of 
wealth and power, and yet with but little 
hope under a foreign domination. Certain 
races or tribes, here and there, are doubtless 
under the impression that they might strike a 
blow for their own domination, if, by any 
circumstances either in India itself, or in 
Europe, or in any part of the world, the 
British Government were to be shaken. 
Notably among these are many Mahratta 
leaders in Western India who look wistfully 
to the days when their national hero, Sivaji, 
rebelled successfully against the Moslem 
power and re-established a Hindu Empire 
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for India. Moreover, there are persons in 
every part of the country, who are certainly 
numerous, but whose number cannot be 
reckoned, and who love their own indigenous 
rule, however faulty, and hate foreign rule, 
even though it be comparatively perfect. 
These would fling away the blessings they 
enjoy under us, for the sake of once more 
seeing the old Sovereign enthroned, the 
old priesthood in high places, the old titles 
resounding in the air, and this, too, despite 
all perils which such attempted changes 
might bring about. Behind all these classes 
and sections is the mob in all the principal 
cities, stations, and even cantonments, ever 
ready to join in a general fight if the bonds 
of order should be loosened. The aggregate 
of all these disturbing elements is consider¬ 
able. Much, perhaps most of it, too, cannot 
be mitigated or averted by any measures, 
however beneficent, by any steps that an alien 
Government could take. These difficulties 
are inherent in the nature of the case, from 
our Imperial point of view, and we must be 
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ever ready to meet them, never allowing them 
to escape our recollection. 

But as ag^nst these inevitable disadvan¬ 
tages, the known advantages should be 
summed up. In the first place, as explained 
in a previous chapter, the native States, that 
is, the native Princes and chiefs, are actively 
loyal to the Indian Empire. It does not 
follow that they could always control all the 
classes in their territories. But the fact that 
the ruling'and guiding classes—princes, chiefs, 
retainers, dependents, establishments — who 
govern some sixty millions of their own 
people, and are highly regarded by scores and 
scores of millions in British territories, should 
be positively on our side, is a great political 
gain. 

The landlords in many provinces, in whose 
estates the land revenue tax has been lightly 
fixed, either in perpetuity or for long terms 
of years, have strong interests bound up with 
the British Government. 

The capitalists and bankers, the money 
markets and commercial chambers, the 
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moneyed classes, who while having their centres 
in the towns and cities do yet branch out to the 
remotest parts of the country, are all strongly 
for the British Government, and would bring 
immense resources to its aid. 

The peasant proprietors, the largest class 
of all the classes in the country, are at least 
passively loyal. They have their property 
secured to them in a manner never known 
before; they must naturally wish to keep 
what they have got. But with their ancestral 
tradition of submitting to the rule of the day, 
be it bad or good, they are not demonstrative 
even in their loyalty. 

Much the same may be said of the labourers 
on the farms and fields, of the artisans, of the 
hands in factories; they are thankful for their 
improved condition; their acquiescence in the 
foreign rule is valuable, but they do not 
represent any active force on our side. 

Thus the sum total of the loyal greatly 
exceeds in weight that of the disloyal. 
But the quality of Indian loyalty, though 
among many individuals and with some 
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classes it cannot be surpassed anywhere, is not 
the same as that of British loyalty to the 
British Government, that which arises from 
flesh and blood, from community of race, 
creed and colour. It might not stand the 
ordeal of disaster ; it might fade before the 
prestige of an enemy victorious over England. 
Still, so long as we hold our own, it is a tower 
of strength to us. 

There is an increasing unrest among the 
classes who have been educated under the 
Western system, though the general loyalty 
of these classes may be affirmed. They form 
organisations, under the names of congresses 
and suchlike associations, in order to formu¬ 
late requests to the Government, of which 
some may be worthy of favourable considera¬ 
tion, while others will be found incompatible 
with the preservation of British supremacy. 

Thus, while the Indian Empire is safe 
according to all calculations that could 
ordinarily be made, though there is much 
more of strength than of weakness in this 
structure, still there are abiding dangers both 
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from within and without. Such dangers arc 
of periodical occurrence, will frequently recur, 
are not likely ever to cease within any time 
to which we can reasonably look forward. 
Doubtless the stability of our rule largely 
depends on good governance, on the loyalty 
of some classes, on the contentment and 
acquiescence of the great majority. Behind 
all this, however, there must be the universal 
knowledge that armed force exists in adequate 
strength. India is essentially a land of risks 
and of perils. The risks will, we trust, be 
avoided, and the perils surmounted in the 
future, as they have been on numberless occa¬ 
sions during the past. No exaggerated appre¬ 
hension should be entertained when troubles 
shall arise which, after all, are similar to those 
which have occurred before, and have been 
invariably overcome. According to the dictum 
of a most illustrious man, they will come on 
in the old way, and will be beaten off in the 
old way. But the watchfulness, which has 
rarely failed us as yet, must never be relaxed. 
Any tampering with Imperial safety, ^ven 
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from the most benevolent motives, is to be 
strenuously deprecated. Not only must the 
strength of the European troops be adequately 
sustained under the best commanders that can 
be found, but also the establishment of 
European civil and political officers must be 
maintained in the highest possible efficiency. 
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HISTORIC REMAINS AND RUINS 


Obscurity of antique history in India—Prehistoric 
remains—Ancient immigration of the Hindus—The 
Vedas, the epic " Mahabharat,” and the " Ramayana” 
of thehero Rama—The Codeof Manu—The Brahmanic 
religion established — Overthrown by the Boodhist 
Reformation—Personality of Booddha—His religion 
established—Greek invasion by Alexander the Great- 
Inroads by Greek, Bactrian, and Scythian rulers— 
Their ultimate expulsion under Chandra Gupta and 
Vikramaditya—Booddhist Empire under King Asoka— 
Overthrow of Booddhism and re-establishment of Brah¬ 
manism—Moslem invasion in the eleventh century— 
Rise and progress of the Mogul Empire—Uprising of 
the Hindu Mahrattas—The Mahratta Empire—Suc¬ 
ceeded by the British Empire—Ruins and remains— 
Of the Booddhist era—Of the restored Brahmanic 
era—Of the Moslem times—The present—British 
architecture. 


We have now briefly reviewed the country, 
the people, the government, mentioning all, 
or nearly all, that is absolutely necessary to 
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be known by a visitor who would travel 
rapidly in India with intellectual advantage, 
or by a general reader—though the outline 
which I have drawn admits of being filled in 
with infinite details should there be sufficient 
time for such study. Still, such a person 
would, in the course of his travel or his read¬ 
ing, either see, or hear of, or read about ruins 
and ancient remains so numerous, so fine and 
grand, so varied, so indicative of distinct 
races, civilisations, and social systems, as 
naturally to excite a curiosity to learn the 
historic arrangement of these phenomena, and 
to discern at least the framework of the com¬ 
plex story. The subject is indeed so immense 
that it cannot be treated in a book of this 
nature with even the most distant approach 
to completeness. Nevertheless, something 
like an intelligible abstract may be presented 
within our short space. 

Few persons could imagine, except those 
who have had to investigate, how misty and 
obscure the ancient history of India is, from 
the antique beginning down to the eleventh 
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century after the Christian era. From that 
century onwards it is so elaborate as to per¬ 
plex the student with details. Before that 
century he can pick up nothing save noble 
fragments which he finds it difficult or 
impossible to piece together. 

It is well known that, before the Hindu 
immigration into India many centuries before 
the Christian era, there was an indigenous 
population, probably scanty and scattered, 
whom the ethnologists designate as Dravi- 
dian. Some millions of them are still to be 
found under the name of aborigines. Some 
millions more have long ago been incor¬ 
porated with the humblest caste of the 
Hindus, after the Hindu immigration in the 
Vedic era. Anterior to them, however, there 
must have been a people sometimes called 
Scythian, but not as yet classed under any 
nomenclature accepted by ethnology. Their 
existence is demonstrated by rude monuments 
and apparently sepulchral structures, which 
the antiquaries nowadays call “ menhirs ” and 
“dolmens,” also by primitive implements of 
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various materials. Traces of this sort are 
seen among the Assam hills in the north-east 
corner of India, amidst the mountain ranges 
which form the backbone of the Indian con¬ 
tinent, and doubtless more things of the same 
kind have been, and will be, discovered in 
other parts of the country. The style of 
these is either identical with, or similar to, 
that of monuments and remains of this very 
kind in other climes, other latitudes, and 
other quarters of the world. The considera¬ 
tion of this would open out a vista of specu¬ 
lation and inquiry quite beyond the scope of 
this book. 

The original immigration from Central 
Asia, or the ancient Ariana, into India of 
that wonderful race subsequently known as 
the Hindus has been already mentioned in 
Chapter V. They were then probably but a 
comparatively scanty band, or Several bands, 
one following the other. They have, in the 
course of perhaps three thousand years, 
become the most numerous nationality now 
on earth ; and, fortunately for them, they 
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are all under the British Sovereign. Their 
national constitution in the remote begin¬ 
ning, to which they nowadays look back as 
the golden age, is set forth in the Sanskrit 
Vedas, which are regarded as among the 
most valuable records of early mankind, of 
the juventus mundi. There are epics, such as 
the “ Mahabharat,” which seem to present at 
least as good an idea of the ancient Hindus 
as the Homeric poems do of the earliest 
Greeks. There is the “ Ramayana,” describ¬ 
ing the actions of Rama, who is deified as the 
national hero, like Hercules of the Greeks, 
and who was probably the first Hindu 
explorer and conqueror in Indian regions, 
now mostly cultivated, but then primaeval 
jungles sparsely inhabited by aboriginal races. 
The first capital of Hindu dominion on any 
extended scale was at Ayodhya in Oudh, not 
far from the base of the Himalaya. Later 
on the Code of Manu was compiled and pro¬ 
mulgated ; and it is among the best examples 
of antique legislation, civil and religious. 
The Brahmins, being the priestly tribe or 
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caste among the Hindus, as already explained 
in Chapter V., established a Brahmanic reli¬ 
gion. It flourished for some centuries, and 
became corrupt. Then it was reformed by 
Booddha, who set up in its stead the well- 
known religion named Booddhism. 

The facts relating to Booddha are some¬ 
what in this wise. A young prince of ardent 
imagination and highly strung sensibility was 
struck by the sight of human suffering and 
sorrow. He quitted his father’s palace 
somewhere in North Behar, near Oudh, 
turned his back on the glittering capital of 
Ayodhya, and went forth in the humblest 
guise to do good among all sorts and condi¬ 
tions of men. He gathered around him 
disciples of like temperament, assumed the 
title of Booddha (a Sanskrit word meaning 
abstract wisdom), preached pure morality, and 
continued in this course to his end. His 
reformed religion grew fast, overturned 
Brahmanism, and became the State religion 
in most parts of India. 

Then Alexander and his Macedonians 
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burst into India, in the third century 
before the Christian era, and defeated King 
Porus on the bank of the Jhelum in the 
Panjab. He must have found a Booddhistic 
rather than a Brahmanic India. Then fol¬ 
lowed a series of foreign rulers from beyond 
Afghanistan, probably from Bactria—around 
the Balkh of later ages—who ruled over 
Western and North-western India. Some of 
them were called Saka or Scythian, and some 
were Greek. In the absence of record, 
several, if not most, of these separate 
dynasties can be traced by their coins, which 
have been found in great abundance. This 
elucidation of a history, otherwise almost 
unknown, is among the triumphs of numis¬ 
matic science. It is probable that these 
foreigners of Central Asian race adopted the 
Booddhism of the India where they were 
settled. Nevertheless, they were all ulti¬ 
mately driven out of India by the Indians. 
In this national effort two names were con¬ 
spicuous and are to this day remembered, one 
being Chandra Gupta, whom the Greeks 
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called Sandracotus; the other being Vilcra- 
maditya ; but it is to be remembered that 
Vikramaditya is a dynastic title, and there 
were other great Vikramadityas besides this 
one. 

Thus Booddhism prospered mightily in 
India. In itself originally a reformation, it 
became in its turn corrupted. A Booddhist 
dominion which might almost be called an 
empire was established in Northern India 
under King Asoka. The story can be dimly 
traced by coins, rock inscriptions, scanty 
records and notices by foreign or collateral 
authorities. 

The corrupted Booddhism was, some con¬ 
siderable time after the Christian era, over¬ 
thrown, and Brahmanism was restored. Of 
this change, again, the record is meagre, 
though much evidence is derivable from noble 
ruins and remains. The new Brahmanic 
capital was set up probably at Ujjain, not far 
from Gwalior in the direction of the Jamna. 
During that era was composed most of that 
beautiful Sanskrit poetry which has since 
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delighted the world of learning. The Brah- 
manic system then flourished in much 
splendour throughout India till the eleventh 
century. There was, however, an ofRhoot of 
Booddhism, named the Jain religion, which 
retained its purity and survived the over¬ 
throw of Booddhism. It exists in wealth and 
influence to this day. Its sacred architecture 
is famed for beauty of style. 

In the year looi A.D.the Moslem Mahmud 
of Ghuznee burst into India and established 
the faith of Islam at Delhi by force of arms. 
This action of his changed the face of India 
during several centuries. The history of 
India, thenceforward elaborately recorded, be¬ 
comes complex owing to the multiplicity and 
rapid succession of Moslem dynasties greater 
and less. But it was terribly simplified when 
in the sixteenth century Akber, commonly 
called the Great—and his title Akber is an 
Arabic word, meaning the Great—subdued 
most of these dynasties and established in 
India that which is known in Europe as the 
Empire of the Great Mogul. He was doubt- 
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less the greatest native ruler ever seen in India. 
Previously there is not known any one equal to 
him; nor afterwards was there any ruler like 
him till the Englishman, Warren Hastings, 
appeared on the scene. All this time the 
Hindu religion was recognised, but if there 
was such a thing as a State religion it was 
that of Islam. After Akber the Mogul 
Empire flourished resplendently for a century 
and mor^ and then began to decay. During 
this decadence some of the old Moslem 
States again reared their heads and new 
Moslem States arose under the lieutenants of 
the Great Mogul. 

Next, midway in the seventeenth century, 
the Hindu Sivaji, a Mahratta, raised the 
standard of Hinduism in rebellion against 
Islam, both as regards its faith and its domi¬ 
nation. Thus was established a Mahratta 
Empire on the ruins of that which belonged 
to the Great Mogul. A Mahratta confederacy 
was formed by Hindus of the lower caste 
under a hereditary head, a Brahmin styled 
the Peshwa. So there actually was for several 
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generations a Brahmin or priestly dynasty, a 
circumstance unique in Indian history. After¬ 
wards there were Afghan and Persian 
invasions under able leaders. At length the 
Mahrattas assembled for decisive action in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. They 
were defeated at Panipat, not far from Delhi. 
Their empire thus received a deadly blow, 
but still survived for a while till it was beaten 
piecemeal by the advancing power of the 
British. 

From the flood of confusion on the down¬ 
fall of the Mogul Empire, the Sikh faith 
reared its head in the Panjab. It was really 
a local reformation of Hinduism, and ulti¬ 
mately dominated that important province. 

The British dominion founded under Clive 
and Hastings, developed under Wellesley, 
gradually embraced or overshadowed the 
whole country, both the continent and the 
peninsula, till the year 1877, when it was 
formally proclaimed to be an Empire, under 
Queen Victoria as Empress. 

In this summary sketch of an enormous 
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story, seven Indian names stand forth to be 
remembered first of all by the student, namely 
—Rama for early Hinduism—Booddha for the 
great Reformation—Asoka for Imperial Boodd- 
hism—Chandra Gupta (called Sandacotus 
by the Greeks) who expelled the foreigners— 
Vikramaditya, the principal ruler under the 
restored Brahmanism—Akber for Islam with 
toleration of the revived Hinduism—Sivaji, 
the origmator of the revolt against Moslem 
domination in India. So also there are six 
epochs of Indian splendour, each being more 
splendid than the one before it—I. the estab¬ 
lishment of Ayodhya, how many centuries 
before Christ none can say for certain ; II. the 
year before the death of Asoka, about three 
hundred years before the Christian era ; III. 
the time immediately before the year looi 
A.D., just before the first Muhammadan inva¬ 
sion ; IV. the close of the reign of Akber 
the Great in 1605; V. the culmination of the 
Mahratta power before the fatal battle of Pani- 
pat in 1701 ; VI. the proclamation of Queen 
Victoria as Empress of all India in 1877. 
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Let us now consider how far ruins and 
ancient remains, more or less historical, will 
help to elucidate the history. These are 
apart from the prehistoric monuments which 
are small and scattered, and belong to races as 
yet wholly unknown even after all the anti¬ 
quarian research that has been carried on. 

Upon the immense history, as sketched 
above in the lightest manner, the ruins and 
ancient remains throw a light which cannot 
be obtained by any other means. They make 
things known, at least partially, which would 
have been otherwise unknown. They intro¬ 
duce some clearness into matters which 
would have been otherwise quite obscure. 
Fhey render possible some distinctions among 
affairs which would otherwise have been 
almost undistinguishable one from the other. 
They are, indeed, the handmaids of Indian 
history. 

Whether there are any ruins of the 
Brahmanic time before the Booddhist Re¬ 
formation we hardly know. There must 
have been many such, but authentic traces 
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of them are not found. The succeeding 
Booddhist time, however, is rich in these 
memorials. The noble tower of Booddh 
Gya, not far from Patna in Behar, still rears 
itself aloft as an ornament of that era. The 
Bhilsa Tope, near Bhopal in Central India, 
is a mighty mound once encased in stone, 
surmounted by some towering structure, and 
surrounded at the base with a circular 
corridor in massive stonework, with four 
lofty gateways, one facing each quarter of 
the compass, each gateway being decorated 
with fantastic carvings of men and elephants. 
The rock-cut temple or cave near the summit 
of the Western Ghaut mountains at Karli, 
with pillars surmounted by elephants in stone, 
is the most artistic thing of its kind yet 
known to us anywhere, and presents a sight of 
almost unique interest. The series of caves 
or rock-hewn temples at Ajanta is a wondrous 
work. In some of these the interior is 
adorned by frescoes much defaced from 
neglect rather than from lapse of time. But 
enough remain in full preservation of form 
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and colour to afford priceless evidence of the 
costumes and the ceremonies of that era. 
Booddhist architecture was more artistic than 
anything which has superseded or succeeded 
it, being signalised by purity and simplicity 
of taste, by boldness of design, by mastery of 
outline, even as regards the human form. 

The restoration of Brahmanism is attested 
by the ruins of several temples, and even 
these remains are magnificent objects. The 
principal are the ruins of grey stone at 
Islamabad (or Martand) in Cashmere ; at 
Biudraban near Agra (or Mathra), of red 
stone ; of the Black Pagoda on the sea-shore 
of Orissa, so called by our sailors, who used 
it as a landmark from the sea; at Bijayanagar, 
in the midst of a ruined city far to the 
south at the beginning of the peninsula. 
The most notable monument of this era 
consists of the rock-hewn temples or caves 
at Ellora. They are of the same general 
design as the caves of Ajanta, but more 
elaborately ornamented. One rock - cut 
temple at Ellora is indeed among the chief 
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wonders of India. Vast cuttings were in 
the first made in the rocky hillside, serving 
as passages around a mass of rock, which 
was thus left a rudis indigestaque moles. 
Then this solid mass was operated upon ; 
vast chambers were excavated out of it; 
then carvings were executed over the whole 
of the interior and exterior, which thus 
became a sculptured surface Then almost 
indelible xolours were painted over the dark 
stone by an art now lost. Later on, the 
iconoclastic Moslems tried to burn this 
colouring away, but in vain. On the outer 
side of the surrounding passages above 
mentioned were excavated cells for monks. 
The sculptured caves on the island of 
Elephanta, near Bombay, are of the same 
epoch. 

There are naturally many fine Hindu 
temples, erected many years ago but uninter¬ 
ruptedly used and still flourishing. Some are 
surmounted by the well-known “ Shiwala,” 
a sort of tower deeply fluted, gently swell¬ 
ing on the sides, slightly tapering towards 
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the top, and completed by a circular 
coronetted finial. The best types of .these 
are at Jaganath in Orissa, and at Benares, 
though the best temple there was demolished 
by order of the Emperor Aurangzebe. The 
handsomest temple now in use is the one in 
Nepaul, already mentioned in Chapter VI. 
In the south—which has been less subjected 
than the north to foreign invasion—the 
temples, though old, are still intact, being 
in full use ; they have enclosures with lofty 
and gigantic gateways covered with sculp¬ 
tures, and called Goparums. 

The remains of the early Moslems in India 
are abundant. Those near old Delhi—at 
some little distance from the present Delhi— 
cover several square miles of ground, and 
though in silent decay, are eloquent regarding 
departed dynasties. Those in Goojerat, on 
the western coast, in and about Ahmednagar, 
are quaint and angular in style, but very fine 
and instructive. Those in the Deccan, down 
south, are to be found in several places, and 
are all beautiful in a high degree. At^oJ^g 
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them the chief are at Beejapur, which possesses 
the grandest dome ever erected in the world. 
The Mogul structures—which are to all 
other Moslem structures what the poems of 
Virgil and Horace were to all other Roman 
poetry — cannot be termed ruins at all. 
Recognising the exalted position which they 
hold in the architecture of all nations, the 
British Government either carries out or 
supervises the repair of most, though not all, 
of them. Thus the very best, both at Agra 
and Delhi, are completely preserved. The 
structures at Lucknow do not deserve 
mention, inasmuch as their style, though 
pretentious, is debased. 

This Chapter may be concluded by a few 
words on the British architecture of the 
present, which are not historic remains as 
yet, whatever they may become hereafter. 
The public structures at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay are magnificent, and hold their 
due place in a land so renowned for archi¬ 
tecture as India. In other places, and 
especially in the Native States, buildings are 
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being erected, from designs by European 
architects, but with a beautiful adaptation of 
several Eastern styles. This combined or 
mixed style bears the name of Indo- 
Saracenic. 
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CHAPTER XII 


EPISODES IN INDIAN HISTORY AND 
THEIR LOCALITIES 


Historic sites—Battlefield of Panipat, near Delhi- 
Ancient fity of Ayodhya—The Indus at Attok—Scene 
of Alexander’s battle with Porus—Situation of ancient 
Ujjain—The ruins of old Delhi—Desert of RajputHna 
and the youthful Akber—Last abode of Akber the. 
Great—Death scene of the Emperor Jehangir—Shah 
Jehan's last view of the Taj Mehal—Tomb of Aurang- 
zebe— Pertabgurh citadel and Sivajis’ revolt—Military 
position of Arcot, Vellore, and Trichinopoly—Breach 
in the walls of Seringapatam—Lake at Poona and the 
last of the Peshwas-Battlefields of Moodki, Feroz- 
shah, and Sobraon, near the Satlej—Battlefields of 
Chillianwala and Goojerat, between the rivers Jhelum 
and Chenab—Scenes of the Mutinies at Delhi and 
the Cashmere Gate—The Residency of Lucknow and 
its defence 

In continuation of the preceding Chapter on 
the history of India with its visible remains, 
and in conclusion of the whole subject as 
treated in this book, it may be well to 
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episodes and localities 

mention some of the chief episodes in this 
history as they can be understood by any 
one who visits the spots or places of the 
occurrences. It is by such visits that the 
events are more vividly understood than 
they would otherwise be, that the chain of 
circumstances is apprehended with com¬ 
parative ease, and that the whole case comes 
home to the imagination. With this view 
we shall take the episodes and their localities, 
as landmarks of history, not in their geo¬ 
graphical but in their historical order. In¬ 
asmuch as the topics of this Chapter relate to 
those of the preceding one, the two Chapters 
should be conveniently read together, so that 
there may be no need for repetition. 

The first locality thus to be taken is the 
plain of Panipat just to the west of Delhi. 
This is certainly the most ancient and the 
greatest battle-ground in all India. There 
are no external features to recommend it. A 
broad, flat, steppe-like plain is all that meets 
the eye. Still it possesses the character which 
such plains always have in combination with 
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sky efFects, especially in the effulgence of an 
Eastern sunset. Here was fought the contest 
narrated in the epic “ Mahabharat,” which 
contest really was an inter-tribal struggle 
between two sections of the early Hindus. 
Here, too, were fought two battles which had 
the effect of establishing the Empire of the 
Great Mogul. Here, again, was the battle 
of A.D. 1761, whereby the Mahratta Empire 
was bcoken by Moslem force. Near here 
were conducted several of the operations 
which led to the success of the British efforts 
to recapture Delhi in 1857, and to surmount 
the crisis of the mutinies. 

Next let us observe Ayodhya in the north 
of Oudh, a classic name which afterwards 
appeared in the somewhat corrupt form of 
Ajudhia. Though nothing can now be seen 
but gigantic mounds, palatial foundations, 
and the remnant of street alignment, still the 
dimensions and design of the city are 
astonishing if the remoteness of the epoch be 
considered. Here were the walls, gateways, 
temples, palaces of a city which was cele- 
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brated in the glowing terms of ancient 
romance, and of which a vision abides in the 
mind of every devout Hindu to this day. If 
not here, at least not far from here, was born 
and bred Booddha, the religious reformer. 
Here certainly was the scene of many actions 
in the public life of himself and his disciples. 

It may be that no particular spot can now 
be identified with the reign of Asoka, the 
Booddhist Emperor. So the next historical 
locality in our review will be the Khyber Pass 
and the Indus at Attok. These physical 
features, which ever dominate both traffic 
and strategy, are changeless throughout the 
ages. Down south the channel of the Indus 
is deflected and modified by every annual 
inundation; but here in the north it is de¬ 
termined by the everlasting hills. Thus we 
can view the mountain-portals through which 
Alexander the Great burst into India. The 
river-crossing at Attock, the rock-walls, the 
profoundly deep channel, the volume of 
water rushing silently though swiftly, are now 
as they were when the Macedonian lx)at- 
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bridge must have been constructed. We 
British had similar boat-bridges there our¬ 
selves during many winter seasons since 
1850, before the railway viaduct was finished. 
We can follow Alexander onwards to the 
river Jhelum and make out the battlefield, 
near a range of low wooded hills, where he 
vanquished King Porus—which is nearly the 
same as the scene of our own battle with the 
Sikhs .at Chillianwala during the second 
Panjab War. We may accompany him even 
to the bank of the Satlej, where his Mace¬ 
donians murmured, saying, “ Thus far and no 
farther,” and whence he turned his face back 
towards Persia. 

Whether the site of Ujjain, near the river 
Jamna, in the direction of Gwalior, can be 
identified, may be a question; some remains, 
however, are indicated to this day. If it can, 
then one of the most historical sites in all 
India would be there, as marking the period 
when, after a long series of Central Asian 
invasions, the dominion of India was recovered 
by the Hindus. 
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After that no sites can be connected with 
the story of the centuries till after the year 
looo A.D. Around Delhi, kingdom after 
kingdom was set up in perplexing variety, 
which the general student can hardly follow, 
except by walking or riding round the ruins 
of old Delhi near the Delhi of recent cen¬ 
turies, as already mentioned in the preceding 
Chapter. 

But after the accession of the Great Moguls 
to their throne of empire the historical situa¬ 
tions become marked. The desert of Western 
Rajputana is well known, through which the 
young Akber was borne in haste by his 
mother. Little, perhaps, did the members of 
that little cavalcade dream of the imperial 
fortunes which they were carrying. In and 
about Agra may be noticed the very chambers 
where in his last years the Emperor Akber 
tried to educe an eclectic faith from the con¬ 
flicting advocates of various religions. His 
successor Jehangir loved and adorned the Vale 
of Cashmere. When dying he yearned to 
behold the Happy Valley, and was borne 
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thither across the mountains. But he did not 
reach farther than a place (Behramgul) deep 
in their very bosom. There amidst gloomy 
forests, with the azure sky overhead, on a green 
sward overhanging a rivulet foaming white 
and glistening with ceaseless motion, may to 
this day be seen the death-place of a Great 
Mogul. In the fortress of Agra we may 
stand in the outer balcony, overlooking the 
river Jamna with the matchless outline of the 
Taj Mehal standing forth against the sky. 
Hither was the third Great Mogul — a 
prisoner in his own fortress by command of 
his own son and heir—borne in order to 
behold in his last moments that unrivalled 
structure, the glory of his reign and the tomb 
of his domestic happiness. In the distant 
south—not far from the Caves of Ellora, 
already mentioned, may be seen the humble 
tomb of Aurangzebe, the fourth and last of 
the Great Moguls, without canopy, and 
exposed to the weather according to Moslem 
orthodoxy. As the Emperor was carried 
hither, broken in health, in spirits, and in 
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power, having failed to quell the Mahratta 
rebellion and to subdue the refractory Moslem 
princes in the south, he pathetically said that 
he had made his final march. This place is 
indeed the grave of all that was great in an 
empire and a dynasty. 

The beginning of the Hindu Mahratta 
insurrection against the Moslems, and of 
the Mahratta domination afterwards, may 
be distinctly perceived at Pertabgurh near 
Mahabuleshwar, in the Western Ghaut 
mountains, now the summer residence of the 
Bombay Government and its officers. No 
finer historical site than this is to be found 
in all India. The rock-citadel stands up 
majestically against the sky. From there 
Sivaji issued forth with a single attendant to 
meet the Moslem envoy on a trysting spot 
at its base — the Moslem cavalry being 
posted at a little distance off in an open space 
surrounded by dense thicket. As the two 
chiefs met and embraced, Sivaji, whose hands 
were secretly armed with steel claws like those 
of a tiger, inflicted deadly wounds on the 
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envoy. A signal gun from the citadel 
announced that the deed had been done. 
Thereon a destructive fire was poured upon 
the Moslem cavalry from the thicket, which 
was alive with Mahratta musketeers. A 
Moslem tomb still remains to mark the spot 
where the envoy fell; and therefrom, as the 
situation is an elevated one, the shimmering 
ocean may be descried in the background. 
Here th^ is a clear landmark in the modern 
history of India, 

It may be hard to connect the early stages 
in the rise of the British power with known 
localities. The garden at Plassey can scarcely 
be made out, where Clive paced up and down 
revolving the question whether he should 
give battle against overwhelming numbers, 
and fight one of the decisive contests in the 
history of the nations. Probably the positions 
could not be marked out, at least with any 
impressive effect, of the battle at Buxar which 
gave us the command of the mid-Gangetic 
valley, or of Lord Lake’s victories which 
made us masters of Delhi and the surrounding 
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provinces, hardly even of Assaye where 
Arthur Wellesley struck a fatal blow at the 
Mahratta power. But the positions of Arcot, 
VeUore, and Trichinopoly may be examined, 
and they are all striking to the eye—abrupt 
rock-masses fortified, and rising out of 
cultivated and irrigated plains. Here by 
divers actions was fought out the warlike 
controversy between the English and French 
regarding the possession of southern or 
peninsular India. Here, too, no generous 
Englishman can fail to appreciate the genius 
of our French rival Dupleix. 

Parallel with the British in Western India, 
the Portuguese established a commerce and 
a dominion which for some few generations 
flourished splendidly, and then decayed 
rapidly. The ruins of old Goa (as distin¬ 
guished from the new), the remains of the 
cathedral and the palaces, now half hidden by 
jungly overgrowth, the tomb and shrine of 
the great missionary St. Xavier, are interest¬ 
ing though melancholy. The ruins of Bassein 
—once a place of equal status with Bombay— 
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with the walls standing of churches, and of 
stately residences on the lines of the desolate 
streets—afford a peculiarly weird spectacle by 
moonlight. 

At Seringapatam amidst the Mysore 
mountains—where the streets are still stand¬ 
ing in what is almost a city of death—may 
be distinctly seen the camp of the besieging 
British, the ridge of their breaching batteries, 
the line,of their storming, and the breach 
where the defender Tippoo Sultan died fight¬ 
ing. This decisive event, near the close of 
the eighteenth century, assured to us the 
supremacy of South-Western India. 

At Poona we see a fine artificial lake, in 
the midst of which there rises a large fortified 
rock, crowned with Hindu temples. On 
the highest terrace in one of these temples 
sat the last of the Mahratta Peshwas, watching 
in despair the conflict he had madly provoked 
between his own forces and the British 
troops at Kirki on the undulating plain 
near Poona. This was another of those 
decisive days, during the early part of the 
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nineteentM the tif the 

British TSlC Maharatta confederacy 

was ended, tliough some of its members still 
survived untler BritisK suterainty. The 
British position in Western I^idia was secured, 
with a broad territory called the British 
Deccan in contradistinction to the old Native 
Deccan. 

The succeeding generation was remarkable 
for consolidation rather than for conquest 
and extension. But, near the middle of the 
century, five crucial battles were fought with 
the Sikhs in two wars, the most strenuous 
ever waged by the British Government with 
Indian races. On the left bank of the Sutlej 
may be observed quite exactly the grounds 
where the fights raged at Moodki, at 
Ferozshah, and at Sobraon in the first war. 
The terrain is not striking to the eye in any 
one of these three battle scenes. Still the 
visitor, as he rides over the undulating plains, 
now richly cultivated, close to the great river, 
cannot but reflect on the gravity of the 
results from these victories almost snatched 
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from fate by British valour and endurance, 
and on the coincidence that hereabouts was 
the invasion of Alexander stayed and his 
boundary pillars erected. In the second war, 
however, the battlefield of Chillianwala is 
picturesquely marked. It lies close to that 
low jungle which was very embarrassing to 
the British during the fight. Around it are 
the low hills overlooking the Jhelum River, 
on the JDanks of which Alexander defeated 
King Porus (already mentioned in the last 
Chapter), and so seized the control of 
North-Western India. At some little distance 
from these hills was won the crowning victory 
of Goojerat; but the fight was on an even 
plain, now cultivated; the limits of the 
battlefield are precisely known, but nothing 
further is to be seen. 

The scenes of the actions whereby the 
British Government retrieved the disasters 
of the Mutinies in 1857 are indeed many ; 
but generally it is difficult to denote the 
localities. Nevertheless, the scenes at Delhi 
can be clearly perceived : the balcony over- 
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looking the Jamna, where the feeble descen¬ 
dant of the Great Mogul stood to accept 
from the mutinous native cavalry-troopers 
standing beneath him, the offer of an Imperial 
status ; the tree in the palace courtyard where 
the European prisoners were murdered with 
his sanction ; the ridge outside the city where 
the British besieging force held its own for 
months; the Cashmere Gate, still thickly 
sprinkled with marks from cannon-shot, where 
the assault was delivered ; the several points 
where the city was recaptured ; the neighbour¬ 
ing shrine where the soi-disant Emperor was 
made prisoner. The events in the relief and 
final recapture of Lucknow cannot, perhaps, 
be so exactly followed on the spot; still, the 
Bailey Guard and the Residency remain in 
some degree, to preserve the memory of one 
of the most heroic defences in British annals. 
The well at Cawnpore, containing the remains 
of the murdered Europeans, is marked by a 
white marble monument of touching beauty, 
and surrounded by a rose-garden. 

The wars in Burma could hardly be' re- 
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called to memory by localities admitting of 
examination. But at Rangoon, on the 
estuary of the Irawady, the terraced and 
fortified pagodas may be seen which were 
stormed by the British troops. 

Afghanistan does not fall within the range 
of this work, although it has been closely 
connected with the history of India. Other¬ 
wise it would be a pleasure to describe the 
localitie»^—in and about Caubul, on the road 
to Jelalabad, at the Ghuzni fortress, on the 
road to Candahar, at Candahar itself, and in 
the regions near it—where British valour 
even to death has been displayed, sometimes 
in disaster, but more often in victory. 

In respect to the recent military events on 
the North-Western Frontier, the hillside of 
Dargai, and several points on the road to 
Chitral will be marked for the consideration 
of those who may come after. 
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SOME LEADING STATISTICS. 

AREA. 

ENGLISH 
SQ^. MILES. 

Empire of India.1,560,160 

Of which the British Territories 

have.964,993 

And the Native States . . . 595>*67 


POPULATION. 

SOULS. 

Empire of India (Census of 1891) . 287,123,350 

Of which British Territories have . 221,172,952 

And Native States . . . 65,950,398 

In the British Territories— 

Bengal has. 7 '. 346 , 98 ? 

Bombay Presidency . . . 18,901,123 

Madras. 35 . 630.440 
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PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 

POPULATION. 

861.764 

452.518 

821.764 

415.039 
192.579 

161,390 
84.191 

" RELIGIONS, EMPIRE OF INDIA. 

(Census of 1891.) 

POPULATION. 

Hindu 
Sikh . 

Jain . 

Booddhist . 

Parsi . 

Muhammadans 
Christians . 


ARMY. 

orricERs 

AND MEN. 

74.299 

140,640 

Total 


European 

Native 


1,907.838 

1,416,638 

7,131.361 

89.904 

57,321,164 

2 . 28 a. 


Calcutta, with Suburbs 

Madras 

Bombay 

Hyderabad (Deccan) 
Delhi . . . , 

Poona. . . , 

Peshawar 
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REVENUES, &C, 

Revenues and Receipts (annual) . 
Public Debt .... 

EXTERNAL TRADE: 

Imports (Annual). 
Merchandise .... 
Treasure ..... 

Exports. 

Merchandise .... 
Treasure ..... 


Grand Total . 


RAILWAYS. 


Miles open (1897) 


EDUCATION, 


Colleges and Schools . 
Scholars . . . . 
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TENS OF 
RUPEES X. 

98,370,167 

232,389,028 


76,103,948 

13,084,563 


103,984,096 

4.937,495 


198,110,103 


20,390 


152,841 

4,303,109 



APPENDIX 


POST OFFICE (1896). 

Post-offices and Letter-boxes . . ^ 5 > 5 i 5 

Letters, newspapers, &c., carried . . 423,925,276 

ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

Miles of wire ..... 142,926 

» line. 46,375 

Number of paid messages 4 * 736>734 

AGRICULTURE. 

Population employed in . . . 171,735,000 


FORESTS. 

Reserved by the State . 


sq^. MILES. 

76,400 


MILLS. 


Cotton ....... 147 

Jute.28 

Woollen. 6 

Paper ........ 8 

TENS or R8. X. 

Total capital paid up of mills and presses 13,687,799 
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APPENDIX 


GOVERNORS-GENERAL AND VICEROYS, 

WITH DATES OF THEIR ASSUMPTION OF OFFICE. 


Warren Hastings ..... 

• 1774 

Earl Cornwallis ..... 

1786 

Lord Teignmouth .... 

1793 

Marquis Wellesley .... 

. 1798 

Marquis Cornwallis .... 

1805 

Earl of Minto ..... 

1807 

Earl of Moira (Marquis of Hastings) 

1813 

Earl Amherst. 

1823 

Lord William Bentinck 

1828 

Earl of Auckland ..... 

1836 

Earl of Ellenborough .... 

1842 

Sir Henry (Lord) Hardinge . 

. 1844 

Earl (Marquis) of Dalhousie . 

1848 

Earl Canning ..... 

1856 

Earl of Elgin ..... 

1862 

Sir John (Lord) Lawrence 

1864 

Earl of Mayo. 

1869 

Lord (Earl of) Northbrook 

1872 

Lord (Earl) Lytton .... 

1876 

Marquis of Ripon ..... 

1880 

Earl (Marquis) of Dufferin 

1884 

Marquis of Lansdowne .... 

. 1888 

Earl of Elgin ..... 

. 1894 

PRINCIPAL DATES OF INDIAN 

HISTORY. 

The Vedas, supposed date 

B.C. 1500 

The “ Mahabharat,’* supposed date 

0 

0 
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“ Rama and the Ramayana,** supposed date b.c. 1200 


The Code of Manu ,, 700 

Brahmanism . 600 

The Booddhist Reformation „ . 500 

Invasion by Alexander the Great „ . 327 

Chandra Goopta „ 300 

Emperor Asoka, Booddhist „ .230 

“ Vikramaditya ** „ . a.d. 500 

Restoration of Brahmanism . . . 55 ° 

First Moslem Invasion . . . .1001 

First Charter of East India Company . . 1600 

Mogul Empire under Akber the Great . . 1605 

Mahratta Insurrection under Sivaji . . 1657 

Death of Mogul Emperor Aurangzebe . 1707 

Battle of Plassey (Clive) .... 1757 

Defeat of the Mahrattas by Moslems . . 1761 

Fall of Seringapatam. ^799 

Final Defeat of Mahrattas by British 1818 

First Afghan War.1838 

Annexation of the Panjab .... 1849 

Outbreak of the Mutinies . . . . 1857 


East India Company’s rule gives place to the 

direct administration of the British Crown 1858 
Queen Victoria proclaimed Empress of India . 1877 


Printed by Ballantyne, Hanson <5r* Co. 
London dr’ Edinburgh 









Alexander (Mri^.)« Novds ^y« Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 

Maid, WUa. •> VldavT v | YalTla’a FaU. I Fata, 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3 *. ; po^ 8vo, picture board*, af, BKh. 

A Lite lBtarart> , | |Ia^ » d Chwtea, ' | »f Womaa’a Wit ._ 

Allen (F. JVL).—OreeiL as Qrasa* WUh a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 

_cloth, y. 6d. _ ;■ _ „ __ 

Allen (Grant), Works by. 

Tha Ivolntloiilit at Larei. Crown Svb, doth extra, 6rt 
Foat-Prandlal Phlloaophy. Crown Umn, y. 6Y. 

Mocwland Idylls. Crown 8yo, clb^ t|hi:^fat^.^- _ 

Crown 8vo, cloth antra; y. M flieh; pbst Sra, iUiatrated board*, sr. aach- : 

Tha Baokonlng Hand. Wa wn nw iw MaafCTtaea. 

Esjjssr*’*^ 

InallBhadas. .1 


for Malml 
PhllUtltu 
In all Shad 




Pg. PaHlMr*a Patlaat Fcap. d|. ; 



ctaiaaaia 3«.ac^iddMalWuaMi^mQW,«attf«nv;ficiilHit>i^^ ra 


Crown 8 to, doth antra, with la 

iijfc Croynsw. dathrP.irf-. 


Siigge. Cfdin «t?0!, 












Bea congfield, Lord. By T. P. Q Comnor, M.P. Cr. 8vo, cioth, 55 . 
B^^amp (Sheisley).—Orantley Orange. Post 8vo, boards, 25. 


aant (Sir Walter) and James Rice, Novels bv. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, ar. M. each; post 8vo. illustrated boards, bj, each; clotli limp, u, 6ii. each. 


Morilboy. 

ilyUttl* Olrl. 

Harp and Crown. 
THIS Son of Vnloan. 

? h« Ooldan Batumy. 
ho Monka of Tholoma. 


Tha Baamy Blda. 

Tha Caaa of Mr. Iiaeraft. &c. 
Twaa In Trafaidar’a Bay, &c. 
Tha Tan Taara* Tanant, dec. 


There is also a LIBRARY EDITION of the above Twelve Volumes, handsomely set in new type on a 
l^tr^ crown Svo page, and bound In cloth extra, 6r. each; and a POPULAR EDITION of Tha QOlden 
Battarily. me aium 8vo, 6d .; cioth, u. 

Besaiit (Sir Walter), Novels bv. 

Crown itvo, cloth extra, 6d, eachipost 8vo, iUustrated boards, bj. each; cloth limp, aj. W. each. 

All Soria and CondiUona of Han. With la Illustrations by Fred. Barnard, 

Tha Cantaini* Room. &c. With Frontispiece by E. J. Wheeler. 

All In a Oardaa Fair. With 6 Illustrations by HARRY FURNISS. 

Dorothy Foraiar. With FrontispieM by Charles Green, 

Unela Jaak, and other Stories. t Ohlldron of Glhaon. 

Tha World Want Vary Wall Than. ^I^th le lUustratlons by A. Forestibr. 

Harr Panlnat His Rise, ms Greatness, and his Fell. | Tha B^ of Bt. Panl% 

For FalOi and Fraadom. with lUustretloM by A. Forestier and F. Waddy, 

To 0*11 Har Mina, &c. Witho lUustratlouby A. FORESTIER; 

ThaHoljy Rooo, drc. With Frontispiece bjr F.^^RD. . ^ „ 

Armoralof Lyonaaaa i A Romance of liVd^. With le lOustrations by F. BARNARO, 

t i. KatharlRa''o by tha Towar. With ta UhionttoDs Iv C. Green. 

'arhana Camallut Btaphanotta^c. With e Frondmatece Gordon Browne. 


t i. Katharlna^o by tha Towar. With ta UhionttoDs Iv C. Green. 

'arhana Camallte Btaphanotta^c. With e Frondmitece Gor 
T ha Ivory Gaia. I Tha Bahai Qvaan.. 

Bayand tha Draamo of Avarleo. With » UiiSretionsby W. H. Ht 
in Daaeon’aOrdaro.&c. with Frontispiece by A. Forbstiee. | 


Bayoad tna Draamo of Avarleo. With la iBusbetionsby W. H. Hyde. 
in Daaeon’aOrdara.&c. wi th Frontispiece by A. Foi^t ibe. | Tha BavoU of Mhiit 
Crown Svo, clods ettra V- 6^ each. 

TIm Master Craftenuui. I Tha 01^ of Botafa. With e Fraatbplece by F. S. Wilson. 
mToanteln Gaalad. With Proe tispiecelSy H. C. Burger 

AU Sorts and Oondltlena of Man. Cheap Popular Edition, medium svo, of; clodi, ix. t 
or bound with the POPULAR Edition of Tho Golian B uttarGy. cloth, ax. 

Tha CbaPBR. and other Dnwing-robm Playa ByShWALfut BBSANTaad WALTER H. P 0 UA>CK< 
wTtbso iOttstmlonsby CuRis Hammond aad Jvlb Goodman, Crowa tea doth,^ awte 6x. 
FlllyTaavo Ado. With 144 Phtes aaifWattSciRa Crowe^tee. doth extra. 5X. 

ThaBnle^Mlngte^TaMartea. WRhFoetralt Craeniteo,dothaictn,te. 

W^teSkwteN.'^w Fwa t S tfea V^alkrr, R.P.B., aad 130 Itt eat radte a by 

WaxiAU FATTEN Mid eriieie. Deny tee, doth, 7/.^ 
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Mslanelioly JInatoialaaii Xii'AfnktKinent dr'BURto^rs aratomv. Pe« «yo, hatt-M., aj. w. 


Caine (Hall), Novela by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6 d. each.; post 

8ro, illustrated boards, as. each j cloth limp, as. 6 d. each. 

Th« Shadow of a Orlma. | A Son of HaSar. I Tho Deomoter. 

Also library editions of Tha Dtfomatopand Tho Shadow of a Crime, set in new type, 
crown 8vo, and bound uniform with nia Chrlotlan, 6^. each; and the Cheap POPULAR EDITION of 
The Deamotor , medium Bvo, portrait-cover, 6rf.; clotl^, ts. 

Cameron (Commander V. Lovett^.—The Cruise of the * Black 

Prince ’ Privateer. Post 8vo, picture boards, as. 

Captain Coljcnet, Soldier of the Empire: An Autobiography 

Edited by LOREDAN LARCHSt. Translated by Mrs, Carby. With too Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3t.6d. 


Carlyle (Jane Welsh), Life of. By Mrs, Alexander Ireland. With 

Portrait and Pacsiffllle Letter. SmaH demy Bvo, cloth extra, js. 6 <i. 

Carlyle (Thomas).—On the Choice of Books. Post 8vo, cl., 15. 6 d. 

Carlyle and H. W. Bmerson, ISai-lStl. Edited by 

C. ET Norton. MHlh Portraits. Two Vols., crown Bvo, cloth, 24J. 

Camith (Hayden) .—Tlie~Adventai^^f Jone With 17 Iliustra- 

tlons. Ecap, Bvo, cloth, as. 

Chambers (Robert W.), Stories of Paris Life by. Long fcap. 8vo, 

cloth, as. M. each. .r o r 

The King in Yellow. _ '| In the Quarter. 

Chapman’s (Qeorge), Works, Vol. I., Plays Complete, including the 

Doubtfiil Ones,—Vol. II., Poems and Minor Translations, with Essay by A. C. Swinburne.— V'ol. 
III., Translations of the IHad and Odyssey. Three Vols., crown Bvo, cloth, 3?. td, each. 

ClTapple (J. Mitchell).—The Minor Chord: The Story of a Prima 

Donna. Crown Bvo, clotlv, sj. 6rf. 

Chatto (W. A.) and J. Jackson.—A Treatise on Wood Eiigrdvlng, 

Historical and Practical. With Chapter by H. G. BOHN, and ^50 fine lUusts. Large 4to, hau-leather, aBj. 


Chaucer for Children: A Golden key. By Mr& H. 1^.Hdwits. With 

6 Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts. Crown 4to, cloth extra, y. 6 d. 

Cheuoer for Bohoola. By Mrs. H. R. Haw^IS. Ipemy Bvo, cloth limp, as. id. 

Chess, The Laws and Practice of. . With an Analysis of the Open- 

iags. By Howard Staunton. Editedlqr A. E. WqiRmaiuu, Cwwn Bvo. doih.^. 


Tho Mbun TmUm of Ohun i A Treatise on the Deployment of the Forces in obeiiience to Stra¬ 
tegic Principle. By F. K. VOUNG attd E, C tonjjr fcj^. Bvd, cjo^b, aj. ,6rf. 

Tho Hi^lais OhOM Tournomont. , Coatalinng The Authorised Account of the 230 Games 
plaved AiW.-^pt., 1895. With Annotathm*^ PlU^ullY, LASKER. Tarra^ch, STCiNtr/, 

Clare (A|i8tln)i $tpries by. 


Vor tbo Imvo of a tern. PaM8«o. iiiwtm«dtwaids.w.i tloth. mU. - 

**»•»« Sketches>» 6put|i tyuedalfc trown Btc.-buclttiih, gilt 
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\: w:: - T.r.: ••; 

Jlnhl* 1 «oy« 1L ' i A Point of H onoa^ ^ •' “ ^ • 

EdWards (fillcii^r).—Woi*ds; and 'phrasesi ^ Dictbnary 

Curiouit ^Hiaint, and Out-of'the-Way Matties.- -Cb eapT-Edtrio^ CrbYn6rd.'d(teli. 3«. ^ 

Edwards i(iVU.deUiain>*), Novaia by. 

ahty. • ?bk.8vo, 1 }p»rdl. or. i doth, v. 6 ^. I . FftUoUu Post 8vo, Hlurtrated boards, u. _ 

Egarton (Rdv^ J. C., M.A.). —Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. 

Wit h Introduction by Re v. Dr, H. W^CE, and. Four Illustration s. Crown evo, cloth eatra, 51. _ 

Eggleston (Edward).—Roxy;, ANQvel. Post 8vo. Ulust. bparjs, zs. 
Englishman's House, The: A Practical Ouide for Seletting or Build- 

Ine a House. By C. J. RljFHARDSOt^. Coloured Fr onti spiece and S 34 l Uuats, Cr. 8vo. cloth, y. 6^, 

Ewald (Alex. Charles, P.S.A.), Works by. 

Th« Lin and Tlmai of Prinoo Oharioa Stuart, Count of Albany (Thf Young Pretrn- 
DBR). With a-Portrait. Crown Bvo, cloth extra. 7.1-. 6 <i. 

■tovlaa flftmi tho Statu Papara, With Autotype Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, c loth, 6t. _ 

Eyes , Our; How to Preserve Them, B y John Browning. Cr..8vo. 15. 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great Men. % Samuel Arthur Bent, 

A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, dotli extra, 7J. 6 ii. 

Faraday (Michael), Works by* t*ost 8 vo, cloth extra, 45 . 6d. each. 

ffha Cbamleal Hlatory of a Candloi Lectures delivered before a Juveiulc Audience. Edited 
by William CROOKRS, P.C.S. With nunlerous Illustrations. 

Ob tho Various Foroos ol Naturo, and their Relatione to each other. Edited by 
WILLIAM CRCXJKES, F.CS. With Illustrations. __ 


Farrer (J. Anson), Works by. 

Mllltara Manners and Cuetoms. Crowr 
War i Three Stsaya reprinted fropi ‘ Military ^ 


__ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6 j. 

e fiisaya reprinted fropt' Military Manners and Customs.' 


Crown SvQ, rj. ; doth, tj, M. 


Wart 1 

Fenn (O. Manville), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra $t. t<f^each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, sr. each, 

Tho Now Mlotrooo. I Wltn ooo to Iho Po od, j The Tiger Lily. I The White Virgin. 
A Woman Worth Winning. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top. 6£^__ 


FIn-Bec,—The Cupboard Papers: Observations on the Art of Living 

_ «hd Qjnlhg. l*ost 8»o, cloth I hnp, gj. d ijf, * _ 

Fireworks, The Complete Art of Maklhg; or, The Pyrotechnist’s 

Trea sury. By Thomas Kentish, R^lth ab? H uatratiuns. Crow n 8vo, cloth, y. 


First Book, My. By Walter Besant, James Payn, W. Clark Rus¬ 
sell, Grant allen, Hall Caine, George r. Sims, rudyard, Kipling, a. Conan DoylR. 
M. E. Braddon, F. w. Robinson, H. RibuR Haggard, R. m. Ballantyne, I. Zangwill, 
Morley Roberts, D. Christie Murray, Mary Corelli, J, K. Jerome, John strange 
Winter, Bret Harts, • Q.,' Robert Buchanan, and r. l. Stevenson. With a Prefatory story 
by Jerome K. Jerome, and 185 illustrations^ A New Edition, Smail demy evo, art Imen, y. 6rf. , 

Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by. 


_,0t Passilges from the Letters of Charles Lamb. Post Bra, cloth, aj. 6 <C 

Fatal Zero. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^r. Od.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 


Nella Donna* 
Folly. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. - 

Tho Lady of Brantouio. I Tho Second Hpp. Tllloteon. 
Never Forgotten. I Savonty-flve Brooke Street. 


Tno Lift of Jamoo Noowell (of Auchinleck). With lllusts. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, a4x. 

Tho Savoy Opera. With 60 illustrations and Portraits. Crown 8vo, clotA, 3^. &ir. 

Sir Hanry Irving 1 Twenty Yiurs at the Lyct^uni. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, is . ; cloth, ir. 

PiemmArion (Camille), Works by. 

Fl PjO ar AOtrononPlfl A Geiuii^ Descriplibhof the Heavens. Trandated by J, ElIARiI CORd. 

».R.A.S.^With Three Plates Bnd.a 84 IHustr^ions. MetHuin 8vo, clotli, lor. 

Utf tar A Tomence, With 87 Ilhistfatk>iis. -^wn avo. cWn extra, gj, . ^ ^ ' ' 

Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) (^mplete Poems: Christ’v Victorie in 

Hearcn, Christ's Victorie Earth, Chdst^s TndMp^ dvet pepfh. tnd Mth^ Nd^.t>y 


I, Christ's Victorie on Earth, Christ’s ThdMpIt dvet Pepfh. I 
Rt, A. B. GROSART, IXD. Crown Pro, citph ^rdli. ai*. M, ' 


PottbUsQue (Albany).—PUtby ittcre. Podt Svo. niasi. boards^ is. 




Fowler (J. Kersley).—Records of^Otd Times: HtetbdeaVS«M 

PoHticri. sporting, and Agri cult ural. With Eight futt>pa^ tihwtAtiom. dotiC W.^. 

Frsncillon (R. B.)»lVdvefe 

^ ^ Crown^TO, cloth'extra,‘ 3 t.‘ifitM<art 1 tostW, 1 tftfbtrf«tfbo«itkW,%*^^ '' ' T 

ss^jy.fsi.c , 

* PortSvo, iHustcntediiaiKls, v-eauA'. 

QuMn Oophgtmu | Olym pi^ | Romana—of t h* Law,' | King or Enam T 
Jacli I>byl>*g IHrtiShteFi Crown 8v<). ri6th,y. !^.~ ^ ‘ _ " ' , ' _ ' 

Frederic (Harold), Novels by;' 8vo, cloth extra, 3?. ( 4 , each; 

Illustrated boards ax. eadi. . . , • 

Sth’i BrothW Wtte, _ I The Lawton OIrl. 

FreocH Uterature, A History of;' By Hbnrv Van Laum. Three 

_V ols., demy Bvo, doth boards, 7X. 6 ti. eagh. _ 

Fry’s (Herbert) Royal Qolile to tbe tondoii Charities. Edited 

By, John Lane. Puwlthad Annually. Crown gyp, olp^h, . . . . - ' 

Gardening Books. Post 8vo, is. each; cloth limp. is. 6 d. each. 

A Ymu>*i Work Ui Ottrdott and enanhotaMf By CiiOtt^dE Ci,rnnv.^ 

HooMhold HortlonltOro. By Tou and f amb IerrOld. llluttruted. - - 

Tho Oardon that Paid the Rodt. By toM jbrrwx , , , 

My Cardan Wild. By Francis G. Heath..X ro^n Byo, doth, gi lt ertflca. 6x. _ , 

Gardner (Mrs. Alan).—Rifle and Spear-witb the Ra{f^ts: Beiog 

the Narrative of a Winter’s Travel and Sport in Northern ludlau , With numerous Illustrations by the 
Author and F. H. Townshn d . Demy 4to, half- bound, »t>. _ 

Garrett (Edward).—the Capel Girls: A Novel. Post 8vo, illastrated 

boards, ax. , , . ’ 


Gaulot (Paul).—The Red Shirts: A Story of the Revolution. Trans- 

lated by JOHN DR ViLLTERS. With a Frontispiece by STANLEV Woot>. Crown Bvo, cloth, y. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, The-, ir. Monthly.. Contains Stories, 

Articles upon Literature, Science, biography, .and Art, and jPalk ’ by SyiVANUS yXBAN,. 

*.♦ Howtii Velumts/or feant'yeairt tefit in sfoot, is. 6rf. eacH. Cases for binfUng, aj, tack, . ’ 

Gentleman’s Annual^ The. ^ Published Annually bi Npyamher; is. 
German Popular Stories. Collected by (he Brothers Gbjmm .and 

Translated by EDGAR TAYLOR. With Introduction by JOHN KUSKIN, and aa Steel Plates after 
George CRUIKSHANK. Square 8vo, cloth. 6r. 6rf, ; gift et^ges, 7X, „ i. 1 J__ 

Gibbon (Chas.), Novels by. Cr. Svoicl., 3$. 6<^. ea.; postSvo, bd;s.,2r. ea. 

Robin Gray. With Frontispiece. I Iioirlni a Drolim. 

The OoldeB Shaft. Witii Frontist^ce. | : Of.Hlfr Pe^ea. 


The OoldeB Shaft. Witii Fro ntist^ce. | : Of.Hlim Begrea. 

Post 8vo,"illustrated boards;-ax. o.Tdt. 

The Flower of the Foreet. ' In tov« B,nd War. 

The Dead Heart. ' A MearfB imUem. 

For Laok o( Gold. i By Mead and Stream. 

What Will tha World Say ? The B^h of Yarrow, 

For tha King. | A Hard Knot. fki^Fhelu ^ ]. 

Queen of the Meadow. In Honour Bound. 

In Paeturee Green._ HeekTe Delight. I Wood-Meney. 


Qlbney (Somerville).—Sentenced I Crown 8vo> cloth, 


Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays by. In Three Series, ai. 6i. each. 

The First Series contains: The Wicked World—Pygmalion and GaVd«»-r€l)|ja|k|r-«Thp,rii^^ 
The Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury. • kC. ■tt ..u. - .. 

The Second Series ; Broken Hearts—Engaged--St»*etl»eart»—Critchisn-.Dan Driiee—H'oM Cobb 
—H.M.S.' Pinafore’—The Sorcerer-r-The Pirates of Penzance. ... / ’ 

The Third Series: Comedy and Tragedy—Foggy’s FfijQr—R^encranttbfid^GuildeWatem- 
Patience—Princess Ida—The Mikado—KuadigorQr-Tn« YppiRen of thi? Quurd—’Jlip Gondolteri— 
The Mountebanks—Utopia._ ' . . ' , . ; . .j'i. 

Eight Original Oomle Operaa written W. s; CaBERf.' 

7.r. 6^. each. The First containing; The Sorcerer->rH.Xf.S.' Pinafpfe ’—The pirateaurPenzance.,- 
. lolanthfr^atience—Princess Idbr-Tbe Mlkid«H>TrM by Jury. .-.re-, ^ - 

The SECOMU SEMBE cobtoiningi l2heGoRdoU«fB-«Tbe Geaitd Duke—Pfae VeuMii of UMkOuard- 
Hls Ezceliency-Utopia, Limited—Ruddigore—The Hoimfeban^s—Haste to thb Weclding. 

: mia OUbavt *nd SnUIvun BI#ISBa# MBaAn Qiocatidns fa/ EretjLntfWdihd te%^ted 
from Plra br W. Ss gilbert get to Mtwe W Sfr feWYAH MiSK. WATSON. 

Eoyal jsmo, Japanese leather, ax. 6d, 
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QIHKit .lWHUani), Noveto-fey. PostSvo, iUnstrateiMi., 3t. each. 

Site’s I ^ 


QIanville (Eraeat), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6 d. each; poet 8to, IBustrated boardi, as. each. 

Tl)* Lost Hslffsss t A Talc of Love, Battle, ank Adventure. With Two lUustrationa by H. NlSBtT 
Tbs Foisloksr t A Romance of Mafflonaland. tlTith Two Illustrations by HUME NlSBET. 

A Vslv Obloiilst. Wltir a Frontispiece ^ STANLEY WOOD. 

The Goldoil Rook. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOD. Crown Bvo, cloih extra, y. ML 
Kloof Yams. Crown 8vo, picture cover, tr.; cloth, xr. M. 

Toloo from tbo Void, with Twelve lUiistrations by M. NiSBET. Crown Bvo. doth, y. M. 


Qlenny (George).—A Year's Work in Garden and Greenhouse: 

Practical Advice os to the Management of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. Post Bvo, is .; doth, ts. 6 J. 

Godwin (William).—Lives of the Necromancers. Post 8vo, cl.. 2 $. 


Golden Treasury of Thought, The: Ad Encyclopxdia of Quota- 

HOH 3 . Edited by Theoi>ore TaYLOR. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, js. 60 , __ 

Gontaut, Memoirs of the Duchesse de (Gouvernante to the Chil- 

dren of France), 1773-1836. With Two Photogravures. Two Vols., demy Bvo, doth extra, w. _ 

Goodman (E. J.).—The Fate of Herbert Wayne. Cr. 8vo, y, 6d. 
Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, described from Antique 

Monuments. By ERNST GUHL and W. KONBR. Edited by Dr. F. HUBFKBR. With 545 Ulustra- 
tlons. Large crown Bvo, doth extra, 7A 6 d. 


Greville (Henry), Novels by. 

Post Bvo, illustrated boards, as. each. 
Mlkanop. Translated by Eliza £. CHASE. 

A MobU Womaoi. Translated by ALBERT D. Vandam. 


Griffith (Cecil).—Cor in thia Marazion: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, y. 6 d .; post Bvo, illustrated boards, as. 


Grundy (Sydney).-The Days of his Vanity: A Passage in the 

Life of a Young Man. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, ar. 6 d,; post Bvo, illustrated boards, as. 

Habberton (John, Author of * Helen’s Babies '), Novels by* 

Post Bvo, illustrated boards, as. each; doth Ump, as. 6 d. each. 

BMmton’E Bayott. _ | Country Lnc b. 

Hair, The : Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease. Trans¬ 
lated from the German of Dr. J. PiNCUS. Crown Bvo, ts. ; cloth, is. 6 d. 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by. Cr, 8vo, cl. ex,, 65. each. 

Mbw SymbolE. I L«M«nds of «b« Morrow. | Tho Borpont Plop. 

_ Mttidon BOEUmy. Small 4to, cloth extra, 8 j. ___ 

Halifax (C.).—Dr. Rumsey's Patient. By Mrs. L. T. Meade and 

Clifford Halifax, M.D. Crown Bvo, doth, y. 6 d. _ 

Hall (Mrs. S. C.).—Sketches of Irish Character. With numerous 

lUnatiatlons on Steel and Wood by Maclise, GILBERT, Harvey, and George Cruikshank. 
Small damy Bvo. doth extra, js. 6 d. 



Halliday (Andrew 


Every»day Papers, Post 8vo, boards, is. 


Handwriting, The Philosophy of. With over 100 Facsimiles and 

Explanatory Teat. By DON FELIX DB Salamanca Post Bvo. cloth Ump, w. 


^•Panky: £a^ and Difficult Tricks. White Magic, Sleight of 

Ac. EdttMl by W. H. Crembe. Wtft aeo ISiattittona. Crown tvo, doth extra. 4*. ML 


Hardy (Thomas).—Under the Greenwood Tree. Crown 8vo, doth 

Mtra, xdth Rottralt end 15 mustratlans. y. M.; post Bvo. fllmtnted boents, as. ; doth Rop, u. QS 
















Harto'sjBiH) CoHecM Wofka. Bevisea b;BdAithoV. tl 

EDipCKi la Mia* VohoiM^ cromi 8 to. doth extnb ft*. MCli. 


mm 


VoL L COKPLBTB EOmCAL AND DRAUATtC WORKS. With Stod-plAllO EOltnlt. 

„ IL Tub LUCK OP Roaring CAMP—BOHEMIAN PAraRs-AUBRicANLgGBNn, 

„ III. Tales op the Argonauts^eastbrn sketches. 

M IV. Gabribl Conroy. | vd. V. storibs-Condbnsbo Novels, ^c, 

„ VL Tales op the pacipic slope. _ 

„ VII. Tales op the Pacipic slopb-ii. with Portrait by John pbttie, r. a. 

„ vili. Tales op the Pine and the cyprpss. 

IX. BUCKEYE AMO CHAPP ARBL. _ 

Brtt HErto*S ORoIm Wotka, in Prose tad Verse. With Portrait o( the Author end 40 JUus* 
tradons. Crown Sro, doth, 3;. 6 ii. 

Brait Hapta's Postlosu Worka* Printed on htnd-mtde paper. Crown 8vo, buckram. 4x. 
loaM liasw Yasaas. Crown Sro, linen filL sr. 

Vha loaaa of tha Plrata lala« With es Oritriml Dmrinfs by Xate Greenaway, reproduced 
faColouriby EDMUND EVAN S. Small 4to. doth, y. 

Crown Bro, doth extra, y. 6 d. each; port Sro, picture boards, ar. each, 

A Waif af tka Plalna. With 60 fuustntions by Stanley l. wood. 

A Wai 4 of tha QaMaa Oat a. With a liiustndioos by Stanley L. wood. 

Crown 8ro, doth extra, 3r. 6 d. each. 

A •apiAo of Qpaan Imtnla, &c. With Two fllustratioai by HUME NISSHT. 
GaloBalMapbottla'a Cllaat« aad loma Othap Pa^a. With a FronUspieca, 

Kasirt A Novd. Whh Frontispiece and Vignette by T. A. CHRISTIE. 

■aUlp Dowat &e. With 47 illustrations by w. D. ALMOND and others. 
jTPpattfaa of Jack Bamlla’at &c. with 06 lUustntlons to W. small and others. 

SlMMT-BI bRep of Aagal'a,&c. Wither 
ClafaBea t a Story of the American War. With 


ok Bamlla’at &C. with eO lUustntlona to W. small and others, 
of JLagol'af &c. With M lUastranons by DUDLEY Hardy and others. 


ClafaBoa t a Story of the American War. With Eight Illustraduns by A. JULB Goodman. 
BlMrtMP*B Lack, &c. With 39 mustradons by A. Forbstibr. P/.UL Hardy, Ac. 

^Tll'a rOPRf &c. With a Frontispiece by w. H. OVBRBND. 

yiM Gpaaada of tha ** Hxoalalop.** with a Frontispiece bv J. Bernard Partridge. 
Vhrao Partnara t or. The Big Strike on Heavy Tree HilL With 8 lliustratloas by J. CULICH. 
Talaa of Trail aad Toam. With Frontispiece by G. P. Jacomb hood. 

Post 8 to, illustrated boards. 7 S. each. 

f abrlal Coarojr, | Tha Look of Booplng Oaaap, Ac 

JLa Bolroaa orBod Dog. Ac._|_Calltopnlan Rtoplos. 


f abrlol Coarop, 

Aa Balrasa orBad Dog. Ac._ 

Post Svo, itlustrated I 

PUp. I BaraJa. 


I Tha Look of Boaplng Oaaap, Ac 

I CalH ornlan Rtoploa. 

2S. each; doth, nr. itf. each. 

I A Phylila of tho Rlorpas* 


Aweis (Mrs. H. R.)t Books by. 

Tho Aft of Baaaty. With Coloured Frontispiece and 91 lUustrntions. Square 8vo, cloth bds., 6r. 
Tho Aft of PoaofatlOB. With Coloured Frontispiece and 74 Illustrations. Sq. 8vo, cloth bds., 6r. 
Tho Aft of DfOOO. With 33 Illustrations. Post Svo, ir.; doth, ix. M, 

Ohaaeof fat tohoola. Demy Svo. doth Ump, ex. 6 (f. 

Chauoof for Ohlldroa. with sB lOustrationa (8 Coloured). Crown 4to, doth extra ' ' 






























HSiii (Mrs, Alfred), Novels by. * 

Crown avQ, doth extra, y. 6rf. each fpost 8vo. Illustrated boards, ar. each. 

Vh* I<MUI«a OMkAL I flnK-ConSM>;mi>d. | That Other Pcraoa. 
Thiornlerott’t Mcdel. Post Svo, boards, ar. I Ire. Juliet*- Crown Sro, doth extra,•y. 6 rf. 

Hutchison (W. M.).—Hints oh Qblt-tti^ealcins:. With zi. lUttsM^a- 

llons. Crown 8vo, doth extra, y. 6<^. , ' ^ . 

Hydrophobia: An Account of Mv'FaStkur’s System ; TheT^hhlaueo^ 

Ids Mettod, tntl.gttttetica. By Renaud Sfizolt. iff.B. ‘ Ciiown Ryo. doth extrn. ^ . 

Hypo (C. J. Ciitcime)i-f Ponphi* of TMeves, Cr 8vo, cloth, 35. 







I ndoor Pijii#^ 

Innkeeper's ftnndbookXti^ Md Ocensod Vlici^Ieir's Mnmtnl. 

By % TUBVO R^PaVies. Crowaaro. ith ck^, «. €/?. , ,■ 

Irish Wit and Htiiiibur* and Edited by A. 

PERCEVAL Graves. Post bvo. doth liinp, of. erf. 

Irving (Sir Henry): A Record of over Twenty Years at the Lyceum. 

By PERCY Fitzgerald. With Portrait Crown 8vo, is.; dotli, is, 6rf. 


James T. C.)« —A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. Post 

8vo, doth B mp, »j. 6rfL _ 

Jameson (William).—My Dead Self. Post 8 vo, bds., 25 . : cl., 25 . 6 d. 
Japp (Alex. H., LL.D.).—prOmdticPIc tures, Ac, Cr. 8 vo. cloth, y. 
Jay (Harriett), Novels by. Post 8 vo, illusftafbd boards. 25. each. 

Th« D4i^k Colf n. _ I Tha Qu—a of Connanini^ _ 

Jefferies (Richard), Works by. Post «vo, cloth limp, «. 6 ^. each 

Natur* ntar London. | Tkd Lfrt of rtaUta. I Th« Opaa Air. 

V Also the Hand-made Paper Edition, crown svo, buckram, ^it top, 6f. each. 


Tho Bulodp of RlohnM J«fl«HnS. 

Crown 8vo. doth extra, 6 j._ 


By Sir WaU HR BESANT. With a Piiotcqrraph Portrap, 


Jennings (Henry J.), Works by. 

CurloMtlOS of Cvltlolun. PostBra doth limp, «. 6rf. 
- ■ - . Sketch. With 


Lord Tonnyion l A Bioiffaphicnl S 


Portrait. P6St Svo, i#.: doth, u. 6tf. 


Jerome (Jeiiome K%)ft Books by. 

Btndoluid. With 64 lilustrations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Fcap. 4 to, picture cover, ts. 
Jomi iaMrfltld. &c. With o^Illusts. by A. S. BOYD and JOHN GULICH. Fcap. Svo, pic. cov. is. &/., 
ehoPpiNia^FriiPeadl’A CbrtietfyivJ. K. J .. * 


[. JEROME and EDEN PHlttPOTTS. Cr.fvd, is. 6tf. 


Jerrold (Douglas).—The Barber’s Chair; and The Hedgehog 

LattdPRt Fost avo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, as, 

Jerrold (Tom), Works by. Post Svo, 15. ea. ; cloth limp, ts. 6 rf. each, 

Th« OaPd«n that Paid tha Rant. 

Hduaahold Hortloulturat A Gossip alwut Flowers. Illustr.'tted. 

J^se (Edward).—Scenes and Occupations of a Country Life. 

Post Svo, doth limp, as, ____ 

Jones (William, F.S.A.), Works by. Cr. 8 vo, cl. extra. 75. 6 d. each. 

FlngaP’Rlng Lore: Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. With nearly 300 Illustrations. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 

Cradulitlaa, Paat and Praaant. Including the Spa and Seamen, Miners, Talismans, Word and 
Letter Divination, Exorcising.apd Blessing of Anipaal^ Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c. With Frontispiece. 
Crowns and Coronations t A History of Regalia. With 100 illustrations. 

Jonson’s (Ben) Works. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 

a Biographical Memoir by William GIFFORD. Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAU, Three Vob. 
crown Bvo, doth extra, 31. 6rf. each. _ ■’ • _ 

Josephus, The Complete Works of. Trarislated by Whiston. Con- 

tainl^ • The Antiquities of the jews ’ and ‘ The Wats of the Jews.' With 52 Hhidtatlont and ^aps. 


demy Bvo, half-bound, i3x.'6rf.‘ 


Kempt (Robert).—Pencil and Pal^tto: Chapters on Art and Artists. 

_ Post Bvo, doth limp, ax. 6rf. _|_ ' ' ' . _ .V 

Kershaw (Mark). — Colonial Pacta FicU^ni: Humoroua 

Sketches. Pott BPo, Illustrated boards, ; cloth, aa-<rf. ■ _ ' 


King (R. Ashe), Novels by. 

PostSyo, Illustrated 

• Ths Wswtnf of ths Orsan.'^ - 
A Drawn Cams. 














Mnmy (D. ChrUtie), Novel* by. 

Cyown 8vo. cloth intTL jt. 6d, each; po$t 8vo, 

A Llto’« AturietMut. ^ rr 


iTAtt 0f Mmaa Mamn. 
-L ■inga litf. 



A Oapfttl 


iiU in Autobiography. With a Gctitkyph PdihMIt, Cr. 


JoMpli’a .CmA. 13 iihists. 

Coata of 3 Ihuatsi 

Haarta. . , 

Tha War <41 Vf WorMvl ^ 

Tba HaUiitf QfaWov«ll#it M 

8vo, buckram, 3 t. 6 d. , . 

My Contamponurlaa lit Flet loti. Crdwn 8vo. twn^kmiti, y . id. 

This Llttla World. Crown afe«*ciot!h^ Kit top, 6 t. . ^ 

Talas In Prosa a^ Varsa. With Frpiiuspiece by ARTHVR Hqpkins. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3*. &1. 

A Baca fOT Millions. Ci^wh 8rp, cloth, y. ' ‘ _ 

Murray (D. Christie) Hiid Henry Herman, NovcIa " 

Crown 8vo, cloth tpttt^, ac. 6£‘'hach :^st 8vo. illustrated boards, as. each. 

Oaa Travallai* ahtums. I Tha Bishops’ Blbla. 

Pa ul Jonas’s Allas, &c. With Illustrations by A. Forestikr and G. NicoLHt. 

Murray (Heniy), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, iUustrated boards, ar. each: dhth, ar. each. 

A Qama of Bhiff. _| A Bong of Alapancd. ^ ‘ ‘ ' 

Newbolt (Henry).—Taken from the Enemy. Fcp. 8vo, eloth, ii. 6<i.; 

leat herette, ij. ‘ ' 

Nlsbet (Hume)f Books by. 

’Bail Up.' Crown 8vOj cloth extra, jf. post 8vo, illustriteflboht’iR.-ar. 

Or. Barnard 8t. Vinewn^ Post 8 vo, illustratc tl boards, af. '> 

Lessons In Art. With 31 Ilhi st rations. Crown 8vo, clotir«atra, ar, 6rf. _ 

Norris (W. E.), Novels by. 

Saint Ann’s. Crown 8vo, cloth, ar. 6d. •,_post 8vo, picture boards, as. 

Billy Bellew. With a Frontispiece by r. H. Townsend. Crown 8y 6, cloth, y. _ 

0’HanTbn (Alice). Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boaris, Si. eAch. 

The Unforssssn._| Chance ? or Fats ? 


Oh net (Geors:es), Novels by, 

Oootor Bamaau. _ 

A Walrd 01ft. Crown 8vo, clo th, y. 6d .; post 8vo, picture boards, ar. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2f, each, 
t A Last Lows. 


Oliphant (Mrs.), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2 l each. 

Tha Prlmroaa Path. | Whltaladlaa. 

Tha Oreatast Halraas In En gland. _ 

The Borcereas. Crown 8v o, clo th, _ ‘ ' 

O’Re illy (Mrs.).—Ph oebe’s Fortunes . Po st^ Sv^p, i j lust. ,1^arcis. B5. 
O’Sliaughnessy (Arthur), Poems by: ' 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 7^. M. each. 

Mnalo and Moonlight. _ | Bongs of a Worker. : 

Lays of Franca. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, los, 6d. __ !- ■," ' 

Ouida, Novels by. 

Held In Bondage. 

Triootrln. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Oaoll Oastlamalha’s Gaga 
Under Two Flags. 

“ 'ialTa. 


Cr, 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. ea,; post 8vo, illust.2s. ea. 


Puok. I IdaiTs 


Polle-Farlna. 

A Dog Qf Flanders. 
Pasoarsl. | Sign a. 

Shoss. 


g''ii[aWn»&’ 

fittibi. I 

pstSlW 

Cnildaroy^ I 
Two oi^a&dsr^. 



Two Wooden Shoe 

fe4jr“l'llSftnd.l.lp. 

A YlMaga Gommnns. 

Bimbl. With Nine Illustrations b y EbMtJNP H. GaRReTp. Square 8i/o, cloth extra, Jx 
Santa Barbara, &c. Square 8 vo. cloth. 6s .; crown 8vo, clot h, 3J. 6i.\ post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 
Popular Editions. Medium 8vo. 6d. each; cloth, ir. <each. 

Under Two Flags. | Moths. 

Under Taro Fla^s and Moths. Popular Edition, in One Volume, medium 8vo, cloth, as. 
Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected from'thc Works iif OUIDA by F. SYDNEY MORRIS, Post 
_8 vo, cloth ex tra. 5J.— CHEAP Edition, illustra ted b oards, as. , ___ . 

Page~(H. A.)^—Thoreau: His Lif^Md Aims. With Portrait. Post 
Pandurans: Hari; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. Witn Preface by ^ir 

BarTLB FRER R. Post 8vo, illustrated Ijoards, 3j. __ _ ' _ _ __a- - 

Parker (Rev^Josephr D,D ) -^lSht Hav^ Been: sohie~Life 

Notes. Crown 8vo, c loth, 6s. _ ^''' ' ' ', ' _ , 

Pascal’s ProvInciarCetters^ ATl^ew Trauisiation, with Historical 

Introduction and Notes by T, M 'C'RIE, D. D. Post 8vo, cipth Ijipp.^x. , , „ / , 

Paul (Margaret A.).-Gentle and Simple, crown 8vo, cMb, with 

FrontisjSifcce by HELEN PATERSON, 3J, \ P"‘ *. 


: post 8vo, lHuArated boards,«. 










Rives (Amelia, Author of * The Quick or the Deed ? *), Works by, 

BurtMim Dufllg, CrownSro, doth. port •vo^pfetaraboudt.v. 

■Mtelt A Lore Story. Crown 8 to, doth, v. M. 























i» €^»tTd A ttriMPtfS. m gt, utm W.C, 


S|Mililii|r rr. A.. LUB.)<—KSlixabethaa Demonoldty: An Essa? 

OB Bc6»f in th» E«l«tence of Derils. Crown Byo. cloth eKtni. y ._ 


Speight (T. W.). Novels by. 

Post Bvo. Ulustnted boards, zr. each. 


Post 8to, cloth limp, is. 6 d. each. 

A B»vp«n Tltl*. _ i Wlf« or Mo Wlfo? 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6 ii. each. 

of tho Bom, I Tho Groy Monk. | Tho Hmotor of TronmneOi 
of tho Moon : A Romance of the King’s Highway. 

at of Wyworn Towors. 

Spenser for Children. By M. H. Towry. With Coloured Illustrations 

by Walter J. Morgan. Crown 4to, cloth extra, y. 6 d. _ 


S pettigue (H. H.).~The Heritage of Eve. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Stafford (John), Novels by. 

Dorlfl mntf I, Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. 6 fi. 
Cmrtton PgiOFl. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top. 


Starry Heavens (The): A Poetical Birthday Book. Royal i6mo, 

cloth extra, ar. 6 <t. 


A |eont 
A Minion 
Tho Boon 


Tho Loodormtor Trmgody. 
Burtfo’s Bommnoo, 
Qulttmnoo In Pull. 

A Huobmnd from tho Boh. 


10 Myotovloo of Moron Byko. 
j Dovlottfl Wmyo, Ac. __ 
HoOdwlnkod I A Bmndyeroft Myotory. 
lO Ooldon Hoop. 


Tho Ooli 
Book to 


Stedman (E. C.), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. each. 

Tlptorlmn Poato. _ | Tho Pooto of Amorlom. _ 

Stephens (Rlccafdo, M.B.).—The Cruciform Mark: The Strange 

Story of Richard Tkkghnna, Bachelor of Medicine (Univ. Edinb.) Crown tvo, cloth, y, 6 d. 

Sterndale (R. Armitage).~The Afghan Knife: A Novel. Crown 

8yo, cloth extra, y. 6<f. ; post 8vo, illustr.-itccl Iwards, ar, 

Stevenson (R. Louis), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. GJ, ea. 

Trmvols with m Donkoy. With a Frontispiece by Walter Cranu. 

An Inland Yoymgo. With a Frontispiece by WALTER Ckank. 


Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6 s, each. 

Fmmlllmr Btudloo of Hen and Booko. 

Tho Bllvorado Bquaitoro. With Frontispiece by J. D. Strong. 

Tho Horry Mon. I Ondorwoodot Poems. 

Momorloo and Portrait!. 

Vlrglnlbuo Puorliquo, and other Papers. | Ballade. I Prlnoo OttOi 

Aoriroa tho Plalno, with other Memories and Essays. 

Wolr of Hormloton, _ 

A Lowdon Bahbath Horn. With aj full-page Illustrationt by A. S. BoYD. Fcap. do, 
cloth, 6.r. 

Bongo of Travel. Crown 8vo, buckram, y. 

Mow Arabian Mlghto. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, &r.; post 8vo, Illustrated boards, ax. 

Tho Buloldo Club; and Tho Bajah'o Diamond. (From Nrw Arabian Nights.) With 
Eight Illustrations by W. J, HenneSSY. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6 d, 


Stories from Foreign Novelists. With Notices by Helen and 

ALICR ZIMMBRN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, sr. 6 d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. 

Strange Manuscript (A) Found in a Copper Cylinder. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, with tg lUiiKtratlons by Gilbbrt GAUL, y .; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. 

Strange Secrets. Told by Percy Fitzgerald, Conan Doyle, Flor* 

RNCB MAHkYAT. Ac. Post 8vo. Ulustrated boards, ax. 

Strutt (Joseph). — The Sports and Pastimes of the People of 

Bntfand) including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May Games, Mummeries, Shows, dK., from 
the barliest Period to the Present Time. Edited by WiLUAU HONB. With tgo lUustratioiu. Crown 
8*0, cloth extra, y. 6rf. _ ^ 

Swift’s (Dean) Choice Works, in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, 

Portrait, and FaciimUes of the Maps In 'CulUver’s Travels.' Crown Svo, cloth, jr. 6 J. 

S alUvap*a Travala, and A Tala of a Tub, Post Svo, balF-bomd, ex. 

Bdathan Svlft i A study. By j. Churton Collins. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, tg. 






CHA1tg » hi MWtw. W •» . 




essMij 


CiWn Svo, 
idy. Crown 8vo, js. 

_ I. FikST SERIES. Crown 

Second Series. Crown 

8ro, or. 

l«Mu*BRlla 4 fl> third Series. Cr.Sv0.7x. 
Bonfl fesfOM SiurlaE. Crown Sro, lor. 6 d. 
B^VrUx a Trosody. Crown 8vo, lar. 6 d. 
Bongs of Tvo Nations. Crown Svo, 6f. 
fioorgo Chapman. ( 5 m VoL II. of G. Chap- 
MA.VS Work&) Crown Bvo, y. 6 d. 

BtSIM and Btndloa. Crown Svo, tax. 
■r^thousi A Tra|^) ~ 


A Mots on Chaslw 


Crown ivo, 6 s. 
k BPOntO. Cr. Svo. 6 s. 


---C(oimiSvo»«a 

Trlsiiamof Awmssis* Cio«sSvo.9r. 

Jl Oo^nnr OfKooUkdsUb Biinll4>o»tr. 

A Mlisonimop Holiday. Crownfvo, y. 
Mi^no FallsiFO t A Truody. Crown Svo, Sa 
A itndF of Yletov Bvio. Crown Svo, 6f 
Mlsoollanlos. Crown Bvo, nr. 

I«oOPlns t A T rasei^. Crown Svo, 6r. 

A Btud^r of Aon Jonsoa. Crown Svo» ya 
Tho Blatorst A Tragodr. Crown Sro, 6r. 
AstPophol, Ac. Crown svo, yr. 

Atudlos in Proas and Pootrp. Cr,8vo.sr. 
Tho Tals of Balsa. Crown Svo, yr. 


SyntAx’s (Dr.) Three Tours: In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 

of Consolation, and In Search of a Wife. With ROWLANDSON’S Coloured lUustrationa, and LifO of tho 
Author by J. C ItOTTBN. Crown Svo, cloth extra yx. 6 d. 

Taine’i History of English Literature. Translated by Hknry Van 

LaUN. Four Vols., small demy Svo, cloth boards, sox.—POPULAR EDITION, Two Vols., largs crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 15X. _ 

Taylor (Bayard). — Diversions of the Echo ClOb: Burlesques of 

Modem Writers. Post Svo, cloth limp, sj. _ 

Taylor (Tom). — Historical Dramas. Containing ‘Clancarty,' 

‘^anna Darc,'‘Twi\t Axe and Crown,’‘The Fool’s Revenue, ‘ArkwricUfi Wife,’ ’Anne Boleyn,’ 
’ Plot and Passion.* Crown Svo, cloth extra, yr. 6 d. 

The Plays may also be had separately, at xs. each . 

Tennyson (Lord): A Biographical Sketch. 

Svo, portrait cover, ir.; cloth, tr. 6 d. _ 


By H. J. Jennings. Post 


Thackerayana: Notes and Anecdotes. With Coloured Frontispiece and 

Hundreds of Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE TtlACKERAY. Crown Svo. cloth extra, y. 6<f. 


Thames, A New Pictorial History of the. 

With 340 Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth, ir. 6rf._ 


By A. S. Krausse. 


Thiers (Adolphe). — History of the Consulate and Empire of 

France under Napoleon. Translated by D. FOKHES CAMPBELL and JOHN Si EBBING. With 36 Steel 
Plates. 13 Vols., demy Svo, cloth extra, tax, each. 


Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. 

ThR yiolin>PlRyRr. _ 


Cr. Svo, cl., 3s. 6 d. ea.; post Svo, 25. ea, 

I Proud MrIbIr. 


CPRUtda. Post Svo, Illustrated boards, i,r. 


Thomson’s Seasons, and The Castle of Indolence. With Intro¬ 

duction by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, and^ lllustrnti oas ._Po^ t 8vu. hall bound, 2S. __ _ 


Thornbury (Walter), Books 

TlkR Life and Correnpondanoa of J. n. 


. W. Turnar. With IlliKhl Illustrations in Colours and 


Old Btortat Ra-told. 


Post Svo, Illustrated boards, ax. each. 

_I Talaa for tha Wartnaa. 


Tlmbs (John), Works by. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

SllR Hlnovy Of Clubs and Club Ufa In London t Anecdotes of its Famous Coffee-houses, 
Host^ies, and Taverns. With 43 Illustrations. 

BngHa b IteoantPloa and Booantrloitlas i Stories of Delusions, Impostures, bportlnR beenes, 
'Eccentric Artists. Theatrical Folk, &c. With 48 Illustrations. ___ 

Transvaal (The). By John pe Villibrs. With Map. Crown Svo, is. 


Trollope (Anthony), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, y. 6 (i. each; 




Way Wa LItr Mow. 


post Bvo, Illustrated boards, «. each. 

Mr. Boarbopough’a ramlly. 
Tha Land-Laaguara. 


Xapt In tha Dark. 

T ha CtekUn Lion of tttanpara. 


Post Svo, illustrated boards, ar. e.ich. 

I Tha Amarloan Banator. . 

( John Caldigata. I Marton Bay. 


Trollope (Prances E.), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, doth extra. 3s. 6<f. each; post Svo, Illustrated boards, as. each. 

I^at VPO" ‘Hf I Frofraag. | 4l»Hd ^VnfM. 







Trolly (T. A.)*—IHmood Ctft Dlam^d. To^i ^.'10^:1^., 21 . 
Trffwferi4g0 l[4vTt)»~P*rMeit*< Foily, Post 8vo. ly^da, 2 s. 
Twa 1||> ff<IQlC5. 

.' , ' . ■ . ,■) r . , “Crown 8vo, doth extra, 3«. &/. each. 


TiM'ISIIOioa Woricil *1 II«lPk'Tmln. Revised Uid Corrected throogftout ^ the Aathor. With 
Life. J*ortraIt, and fttimeroua ISustrations. * 

HmtAltof It-t Imd TIM lIlllOMilta at Homa. With 200 ^lustrations by F. A.Trassr. 

Tha Amarteail CiatmMti> With 81 illustrations by HAL HURST and others. 

Totn tawfar Abmia. Withso riustrations by Dan Bearu; 

Tom Sawyort DOtMtlTO* dtc. With Photogravure Portrait. - ' ' 

Padd’nhoad WllsOOf With Portrait and Six lUlustrations by LOUIS LORR. . 

Hark Twain'* Ubrarj af Hnmoar. with 197 illustrations by H. W. KRmRls, 


Crown 8vo, doth extra, 3r. 6 d. each; post 8vo, picture boards, ar. eachi - 
A Tramp Abroad* With 314 illustrations. 

ThO Imtoeants Abroad t or. The New pilgrim s Proffress. With 534 Illustrations, (The Two ShiV 
lln? Edition is entitled Mark Twain'* Ploaouro Trip.) 

Th* Oirdad AC*. Dy Mark twain and C. D. WarNUR. with 212 Illustrations. 

ThO'AdVOntnro* Of Tom lawyor. With nt Illustrations. 

Tbo Frtneo and tho Panper* vVith 190 illustrations. 

Llfo on sho Mlulsalppl. With 300 Illustrations. 

Tho Advonlurofl of Huckloborry Finn. With 174 Illnstrntions by E. W. KE^tBT.R. 

A Yankoo at tho Court of King Arthnr. With 220 Ilhistratiuns by Dan Beaku. 

Tho Itolon Whito Blophant. 

Tho AI.OOO40O Bank-Moto._ 


Hark Twain'* BkOtOh**. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2 t. 

P*r*onal llooolleotlon* of Joan of Arc. With Twelve Illustrations by F. V. Du Monr. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 6.r, 

Hpro Trnrop* Abroad* .grown Bvo. doth, gilt top, fo. __ 


Tyticr (C. C. Pfwer-).—Mistress Judith: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 3f. 6<f.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, is. 

Tytler (Sarah)* Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, .v. 6 d. each ; post 8vo, Illustrated beards, ar.«ach 

Lady Boll. I Burlod Diamond*. | Th* Blaokhall Ohosta 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2;. each. 

What Bh* Cam* Through. I Th* Huguonot Family. 

Cltoyonne Jaoquelino. I Nobloooo Oblige. 

The Bride's Paee. I Beauty and the Beast. 

Balnt Hungo’* City. _ \ Disappea red. 

The Macdonald Lass. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 

The Wltoh-Wlfe. Crown 8^0, cloth, 3f. M. 

Upward (Allen), Novels by. 

A Crown of Btraw. Crown 8vo, doth, 6r. 


Crown Bvo, doth, y. 6rf. each ; post 8vo, picture boards, 2.r e.i<-.h. 

Tho Quoon Against Owen._ | Tho Prince of Balkls^n. 

'God Bavo the Queen i ’ a Tale of ’37. Crown Svo, decorated cover, i.r; doih. or. 


Vashti and Esther. By ‘Belle’ of The World. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. (>d. 


Vizetelly (Ernest A.).—The Scorpion: A Romance of Spain,' With 

a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 3r. fxl. 

Walford (Edward, M.A.), Worte by. 

Walford's County Famtlios of tho United Kingdom ( 1 B 9 S). Containing the Descent. 
Birtli, Marriage, Education, &c., of xa.ooo Heads of Fantilies, their Heirs, Offices, Addresses, Clul». 
&c. Royal Bvo, doth gilt, 50J. 

Walford'O Shilling Poorngo (IBBB). Containing a List of tho House of Lords, Scotch and 
Irish Peers, &c. 32100, cloth, ir. 

Walford's BMning Baronetag* (IBBS). Containing a . List of the Baronets of the United 
Kingdom, Biographical Notices, Addresses, &c. 32010, cloth, is. 

Walford's BhUllng KnlghtaM (ItBB). Containing a Libt of the Knights of the United 
Kingdom, Biographical Notices, Addresses, Ax. 32mo, cloth, is. 

Walford'* Bhillliig House of Cemmono (IBBB). Contaifiing a Likt of til the hilmbers of the 
New ParUameot, their Addresses. Clubs, Ac. 321110. doth. ir. 

Wal ford' s Oom,ploto Peorago. Baron*iag«, Knlghiago. and iloiiM of Commons 

(IBBB). Royal janio. doth, ^t edges, 57. 
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clear Stream, by CHARLES COl-rblil. Wkh Memoin aad Nbtes Wfilr HARRIS NtOttiAll iad 6x 
Illustrariona.’*C«BWU BVo, ckkh anriqne, 7f. Sdg. ' ’ ' ' *''■ "t 

Walt Whitman, Poems by. Edited, with Iiitroduction, fey William 

M. Rossetti. WlthPettralt. Crown lyo, hand-made paper atid bucitram.ar. i ^ 

Ward (tleTbert), Books by. 

FiTt TRsn with CCMgo CRnnlbala. With 92 Illustrations. RoVal 8vo, cloth, tir. 

My LHR with BtaillRjr’a R—J? Gaart . With Map. Pos t Svo, tj .; clo th, If. 

Warinan The Express Messenger, and other Tale®* of the 

Rail. Crown Bvo, doth. 31. td, ____ 

Warner (Charles Dudley).—A Roundabout Journey. Crown 8vo, 

clo th extra. Cj. . __ ■ . ■ . ____ _ 

Warrant to Execute CljiaHes l« A Facsimile^ with the 39 Si^atures 

and Seals. Printed on paper in. by M hi. iw. 

Warruit to BxooutO ■ary Qaoen of Soots. A Facsiniile, including; Queen ElUabeth's Siffna- 
ture and the Great Seal, zr. 


Washington's (George) Rules of Civility Traced to their Sources 

and Restored by MONCURR D. Conway . F c.tp. 8v o. Japanese vellum, or. fui, 

Wassermann (Lilllas) and Aaron Wataon.—The Marquis of 

Carabao. Post 8vo, illustrated boarth , ar.___ 

Weather, How to Foretell the, with the Pocket Spectroscope. 

By F. W. Cory, with Ten Illuiitratio ns. Crown 8vo, u.; cloth, u. 6rf. 

Westall (Wlllliun), Novels by. 

Truit'Monsy. Post evo, illustrated boarm, zx.; cloth, zr. M. 

Sons of Ballal. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, .v- (xi. 

With thS Rsd Basis i A Romance of the Tyrol. Crown 8vo, cloth, Sr. 

A Woman Tsmptsd Him. Crown 8vo . clot h, gilt top. Oj.__ 

Westbury (Atha).~The Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook: A Ro- 

_ man ce of MaorUand. Crown evo. cloth , y, M. _ 

White (Gilbert).—The Natural History of Selborne. Rost 8\'o, 

printed on laid paper and half-bound, c r. 

Williams (W. Mattieu, P.R.A.S.), W^kTby^ ~ 

Bslsnos in Bhort Qhaptsrs. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7.r. M. 

A aimpls TrsatlSS on Hsat. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7 t. 6d, 

ThS Chsnlstry of Cookery. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6 s. 

The Chsmlstpy of Iron and Btsel Makind. Crown 8vo, doth extra, gs. 

A Ylndloatloa of Phrsnolody. With portrait and 43 ll lusts. Demy 8vo, clot h extr a, rar. 6rf. 

Williamson (Mrs. F. H.).—A”aiUd”wTd^~P^ 87 o, bds., 2^ 
Wills (C. J.), Novels by. 

An Basy-^lnd Follow. Crown Svo, cloth, 3X. 6.f. 

_HlaDoadFasx. Crown Svo, cWh, 6v. 

Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), Works by. 

Chapters on Evolation. Wkh 359 Ilhistrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra^tyx, fid; 

Loavso from a Naturalist** Mots-Book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, v. M. 

MlsarO'Tlme Studies. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6x 

Studies la Life and .Sense. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6x. 

Common Aooldente: How to Treat Them. With illustrations. Crown Svo.ij^; cloth, ix.Af. 
Ollmpeee o f Nature. With 35 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth extra, .v-6ff. 

Winter (John Strange), Stories by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 

3x. each; dotli limp, sx. 6d. each. 

CavalRF Life. | Bogiment al Legends. 

Cavalry Life and RefUmental Legends. Library Edition, set In new type and hand' 
someTy bound. Crown 8vo cloth, y.M. . ; > 1 , • ■ - , 

A Soldier’s Ohlldron. With 34 Illustrations by E. G. Thomson and- E. STUART Harev, Ctcnirn' 
8vo, cloth exiia. y. 6rf. ; > , 

Wissmann (Hermann von). — My Second Joiiiiiey 

_ BunnSortal Bfrtda. with 93 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, doth, x 6r. i , . 

Wo^ (H. F.)^ Detective Stories by. Post 8vo, brords, i# each. 

BhA H ane ngHB tnena geothma Yard. I The pnglidBikait of .tfie Baa-Ciiliu ■ ‘ ■ 


I an g lt ihi yaait «C .Uie Baa,Giiih. -' 
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Woolley (Celia PaHar).—Rachel ArmstronK; or, Love and The. 

oloffv. Pott Ulaatnrted boards, ar.; doth, a». _;_;_ 
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ThftVlB^OoaMtr- iTMlnagraioMM* 
By MACLARBN COBBAN. 
Th«&«dSiaua. |Th*Sw 4 Mi«fXMb«L 


By Mn. ALEXANOBR. 
AUitlBUrMt I Kam'BOlMicB • Ir WcaMB’iWIt 
^ By P. M. ALU5N. 

0 r*Mi u OnHM. 

By GRANT ALLEN. 

ruhitu. I Batoftea. • —* — 

Itrwge Btortoi. 

ForMalBila'aMM. 

In All BhadM. 

Tb< BMkoMlac Baad. 
lUDerttaltte. 

Thl« Mortal CoU. 

Th* Toata ofiShoaL 


Iho QmA Tkboo. 
Daauurota'o Daagtitor. 
Dadieu d Powjrklaad. 
Blood RoyaL 
I. Oreot'i Maaterpieca. 
Tho BeaUfwag. 

At Markot Valao. 
Uader ftaaled Orden. 


By MARY ANDERSON. 

Othollo*! OeouatloB- 

By ^WIN L. ARNOLD, 

nm tho Phankiaa. I Coastakta of 81. Hldiolaa. 

By ROBERT BARR. 

In a Btaanor Chair. | A Woaua Xatarraaea. 
From WhoM Bearao. I Boroan I 

By PRANK BARRETT. 

Tha WoBiaa of the Iron Bracaleta. 

Ihe Sardlaf BoMdal. Wltneai. 

Taahtl and Bithw. ^ 

By Sir W. BESANT and J. RICE. 


BaadYUoaejlIorttboy. 
Mr littlo OirL 
With Harp aad Crown. 
Thia Boa of Vulcan. 

Tho Ooldan Butterdr. 
Tho Mtaka of Tholona. 


_ Collaa Arbour. 
Cnaplatn of tha Fleet. 
Tha Beany Side. 

The Oaae of Mr. Lncraft. 
In Trafakar'a Bay. 

The Tea Teara' Tenant. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT. 


Coadl- 


.JK 

tloni of Men. 

Tha Captalaa’ Hoorn. 

All la a Qardea Fair. 
Dorothy Fonter. 

Uncle Jack. 

The World Went Very 
WeUThea. 
ChlldreaofOlbeoa. 
HerrPauhu. 

For Faith and Freodon. 
To Call BarMlae. 

Tha Borolt of Man. 


The Bell of Bt. Fanl’i. 
Tha Holy Beta. 

Amorel of Lyoneaie. 
S.Katherlae'a hr Tower 
Verbena Camellia Bte- 
phanotU. 

Tha iTory Cate. 

The Hebei (^naen. 
Beyond the Breamaof 
Avaiiee. 

The Maatar Oraftiman. 
The City of Hafnce. 

A Fobbwb ~ 


By AMBROSE BIERCE, 
la the MUat of Ufa. 

By PAUL BOUROET. 
AUTluUe. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


Shadow of the Bword. 

A ChUd of Nature. 

Ood aad the Man. 
Martyrdom of Madeline 
Lore Me ter Ever. 
Aaaaa Water. 


The New Abe'ard. 
Matt. I Ha’hel Dene. 
Maiter of the Mine. 
The Relr of Llnne. 
Woman and the Man. 

_^ , Red and White Heather. 

Foxflne Manor. I Lady Kilpatrick. 

ROB. BUCHANAN & HY. MURRAY. 

The Charlatan. 

By J. MITCHELL CHAPPLE. 

The Mlaor Chord. 

By HALL CAINE. 

The lhadow of aOrtBM. I The Deemater. 

A Boa 9i Kaftf. 

By ANNE COATES. 

HlevBlan. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 

The Two Deittniee. 


Anaadale. f AfterDarh. 
Ho HataOj^^ A ntaatea 



The Law and the Lady. 
The Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
JeMbel'a Danchtar. 

“ “ kB^. 


IBajrHo.’ 

imioHeveta. 


The Leftey oft 


By M. J. COLQUHOUN. 

Every lata a Soldier. 

By B. H. COOPER. 

Ceoflory Bamiltoa. 

By V. CECIL COTES. 

Two Girls on a Barge. 

By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 

His Vanished Star. 

By H. N. CRELLIN. 

Romances of the OM Boragllo. 

By MATT CRIM. 

The Adventures of a Fair Rebel. 

By S. R. CROCKETT end others. 

Talcs of Our Coast. 


M. 


By Be 

Diana Barrington. 
Proper Pride. 

A Family Likeness. 
Pretty Miss NevlUe. 

A Bird of Passage. 
ToLst.’ J Mr.JervU. 
Village Talst. 


CROKER. 

The Real Lady Hl'da. 
Married or Biaglel 
Two Masters. 

In thsKlngdom of Kerry 
laterferenee. 

A Third Fereoa, 


By WILLIAM CYPLES. 

Hearts of Gold. 

By ALPHONSE DAUDET 

The Evangelist: or, Port Halvation. 

By H. COLEMAN DAVIDSON. 

Mr. Badler's Daughters. 

By ERASMUS DAWSON. 

The Fountain of Touth. 

By JAMES DE MILLS. 

A Castle in Spain. 

By. J. LEITH DERWENT. 

Our Lady of Tears. J Olroe's Lovers. 

By DICK DONOVAN. 

Tracked to Doom. I The Mystery of Jamaica 

Kan from Manchester. | Terrace. 

The Chronicles of Michael Danevltdi. 

by RICHARD DOWLING. 

Old Corcoran ■ Money. 

By A. CONAN DOYLE. 

The Firm of Olrdlestoue. 

By S. JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 

A Daughter of To-day. I Vernon s Aunt. 

by G. MANVILLE PENN. 

Ths Nsw Mlstrsss. I Ths Tlferl^. 

Witasss to ths Desd. I Ths Vwte Vfrjrla. 

By PERCY FITZGERALD 

Fatal Zero. 

By R. B. PRANCILLON. 

One by One. ’ “-- * 

A Dog and bis Shadow. 

A Beal Gneen. i 

By HAROLD FREDERIC. 

Setb’e Brotaor B Wlfs. | The Lawten QlrL 

By PAUL GAULOT. 

The Red Bhlrte. 

By CHARLES GIBBON. 

Robin Grey. | Of High Degree, 

Lovlag a Dream. | ThedeldeB IhsA. 

By E. GLANVILLB. 

The Lost Heiress. 1 The Golden Roek. 

A Fair ColonUt. I Tales from the Veld. 

The Fosslcker. I 

By e. J. GOODMAN. 

The Fate of Seihert Wayae. 

B^R tv. 8. BARING GOULD. 


Ropes of Band. 

Jack DoyU's Daughtsr. 
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!e«lcior.‘ 
--the ‘ Ex- 

Rv HAWTHORNE. 

o»rth“^ Beatrix Randolph. 

Biiw V- r J)»vld Poindexter a DU 

"'•‘'JliatruiBtrome. eppearance. 

Dnat. Tbe Spectre of the 

Fortnne'a Fool. Camera. 

By Sir A. HELRS. 

iTan de Blron. 

By I. HENDERSON. 

Agatha Pape. 

By a. A. HENTY. 

Xii.t«b the Jupcler. I The Qaeea ■ Cap. 
Dorothy'a Donnie. | 

By JOHN HILL. 

The OomiBOB Aaeeator. 

By TIOME HOPKINS. 

Tirixt Lore and Datr. 

By Mrs. HVNaERPORD. 

Lady Vemar'a FUght. I Nora Orelna 

The Red Rooae Uyatery An Anxlooa Moment. 

Tbe Three Oracee. | April'! Lady. 

ProfeiBor I SiperUient I Peter'a Wife. 

A Point of Ooascleaee. I Lorlce. 

By Mrs, ALFRED HUNT. 

The Leaden Oaaket. I SeU-Ooodemnad. 

That Other Pereon. I ICra, Jnltet. 

By C. J. CUTCLIPFE HYNE. 

Hononr of Thlerea. 

By EDMOND LEPELLETIER. 

Madame Bane O^e. 

By HARRY LINDSAY. 

Rhoda Roberta. 

By HENRY W. LUCY. 

Gideon Fleyoe. 

By E. LYNN LINTON. 


The Atonc^ment of Learn 
Dundaa. 

The World Welt Loat. 
The One Too Many. 
Dulcle Everton 


PatrtcU XembaO. 

Under which Lord T 
■ My Love I' | lone. 

Paaton Oarew. 

Bowing the Wind. __ 

By JUSTIN McCarthy. 

A Fair Bazon. i Dooua Quixote. 

IJnUyRochford. I 

Dear Lady Dtedaln. 

Oamlola. 

Waterdale Helghbonra. 

Ky Enemy'! Daughter, 

Mu! Mleanthropa. 


Maid of Athena. 
TbeUometof aBeaaon. 
The Dictator. 

Red Diamond!. 

The Riddle Ring. 

The Three Dlag— 


Rleanthropa. I The Three Dlagracei. 

By JUSTIN H. MCCARTHY. 

Heather and Bnow. | Phantaatea. 

By PAUL & VICTOR MARQUERITTE 

The DUaator 

By L. T. MEADE. 

A Boldlor of F^une. I The Toloe of the 
In an Iron Grip. I Charmer. 

By L. T. MEADE and CLIFFORD 
HALIFAX, M.D. 

Dr. Rnmaef‘a Pattont. 

By LEONARD MERRICK. 
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A Ufcf AMnnA I Me rotta.. 

Joaeph’B Coat. ~ Tho W * ' 


ValBtraan. | I 
AModelAther. 

By the Oat# of tho Boa. 
A Bit of Hnman Hatorn. 
Pint Ponon Blncnlar. 


y^Jtspalr. 
ACapfUl o'liidu. 


Talo! 


_ MURRAY and H^RiSuN. 
TheBlihope'Rlblo. I PanlJoneSiAUaa. 
One TraTtUer Rotaraa. I 

By HUME N1SBET. 

•Ball Up r 

By W. E. NORRIS. 

Satnt Ann a. | BlUy Bailor. 

By 0. OHNET. 

A Weird 01ft. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

The Borceieu. 

By OUIDA. 


Held In Bondage. 
Strathmore. 

Chandoa. 

Under Two Plagi. 
Idalla. iGage. 

Oecll Caailemaine a 
Trlcotrln. | Pack. 
Folle Farlne. 

A Dog of Flandera. 
Pa^caral. I Blgna. 
Prlneeu Napraxlna. 
Ariadne. 


Two Lltt'o Wo^d.^ 
In a Winter City. Ehoea 
Frlendahlp. 

Mothi. I RniBno. 
PlpUtreUo. 

A village Oommnna. 
Blmbl. I Wanda. 
Freacooa. | Othmar. 
In Maremma. 

Byrlln. | Oulderoy. 
Santa Barbara. 

Two Offendara. 


By MARGARET A. PAUL. 

Gentle and Simple. 

By JAMES PAYN. 


Lost Blr Maaaingberd. 

Leaa Black than We re 

Painted. 

A Confidential Agent. 

A Grape from a Thom. 

In Peril and Privation. 

Ihe Myatory of Mir 
Bv Proxy. [bridge. 

The Oanon'a Ward. 

Walter I Word. 

High Bplrlta. _ . 

By WILL PAfNE. 

Jerry the Dreamer. 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
Outlaw and Lawmaker. I Mia. Tregaakias. 
Chrlatlna Chard. | Nn ma. 

By E. C. PRICE. 

Valentina. | Forelgnera. I Mra. Laucaater a Rlial. 

By RICHARD PRYCE. 

Mlaa MazweJl'a Affectlona. 

By CHARLES READS. 


Under One Roof. 

Olow worm Ta’ee 
The Talk of the Town. 
Holiday Taaka. 

For Oaah Only. 

S e Burnt MUllon. 

e Word and the Win 
Bunny Btorlea. 

A Trying Patient. 

A Modem Dick Whit¬ 
tington. 


Pej 


eg Woffington; and 
Ohrlatle- Johnatona. 


Hard Oaah. 

Ciolater d tbe Hearth. 

Never Too Late to Mend 

The Courie of Tme 
Love Never Did Run 
Smooth ; and Single- 
heart andDoubleface. 

Autobiography of a 
Thief; Jmk of all 
Tradea; A Here and 
a Martyr; and The 
Wandering Helc. 

Grifllth Gannt. __ 

» . - By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 

Weird Btoriee. 

By AMELIE RIVES. 

Barbara Derug.' I Merlel. 

* ?yT* ROBINSON. 

Trite Blue. 


Love Me Little, Lore 
Me Long. 

The Donble Marriage. 
Foul Play. 

Put Toaraelf in Hit 
Place. 

A TerriMe Temptation. 

A Umplegon- 
A Woman-Hater. 

The JOi, Sc otherStorie<.: 
& Good Btorlea of Man 
and other Animala. 

A PerUone Secret. 
Readlana; and Bible 
Chanotere. 
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um» 'Motun 
tOSaUAmy. 

, _^€f pElL 
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Ike LMt Eatnr, 
ftUSSCLL. 

^•11^ Drift of Fete. 

By BAYUB ir. JOHN. 

A Levutlne Feml^. 

By AO^NB SBROEANT. 

Dr EiKUcott'i Kipertment. 

By HAWLEY SMART. 

Without Love or Lfcence. I The Oeitelder. 

The lEuter of Eatiihelly. Beatrice A Benedick. 
Long Odde. I A kaclng Knbber. 

By Q. H. 5NAZELLE. 

BnazeUeparllla. 

By T. W. SPEIQHT. 

A Becret of the Bee. I A IClnlon of the Moon. 
The Orey Monk. The Secret of W;vern 

The Maeter of Trenanoe I Toweri. 

By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 

A Fellow of Trinity. I In Face of the World. 
The Junior Dean. Orchard Dauerel. 
MeeterofBt.Benedlct'i. TheTremlettOlamonde. 
To hie Own Maeter. I 

By JOHN STAFFORD. 

Dotii and I. 

By RICCARDO STEPHENS. 

The Omciform Mark. 

By R. A. STERNDALE. 

The Afghan Knife. 

By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 

The Bnldde Olnb. 

By BERTHA THOMAS. 

Frond Malde. I The Violin-Player. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

The Way we Live Ifow. I Bcarboroogh'a Family. 
Fran Frohmann. | The Land-Leanere 

By FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 

" ‘ * ne Fomeu. 


By FI 
Bhlpe 


upon the I Anne 


Ma bel’! Progreee. 


a*. 


TheAlMtfcMtllltnHntl. 
AdventnreeTomSai^er 
Tom Bawyer Ah«oaa.. 



By PRASER-rmeR. 


By SARAH TYTL6R. 

La^ Belt. I The Macdonald Laee. 

Burled Dlamonde. The Witch-WUe. 

The Blaokhall Oheete. | 

By ALLEN UPWARD. 

The Queen againetOwen i The Piince of oalllctan 

By E. A. VIZETELLY. 

The Scorpion : A Rouh-uicc ot Spain. 

By CY WARMAN. 

The Ezpreei Meeaenfer, 

By WILLIAM WESTALL. 

Bone of sellaL 

By ATHA WESTBURY. 

The Shadow vt BUton Fembrook. 

By C. J. WILLS. 

An Eaay-eotnt Feilew. 

By JOWN STRANGE WINTER. 

Cavalry Life e)id Eegteental Lofende. 

A Bololere Children. 

By MARGARET WVNMAN. 

My FllrUUont. 

By B. ZOLA. 

The Fortune of the Rongone. 

The Abbe Mouret’i Traneereeelon. 

The Downfall. TheF 

The Drea^ Hli E__ 

Dr. Faacal. The Draip-Bl 

Money. | Lonrdee. Kome. | 

By 'Z Z.» 

A Nlneto^tt Oenjnry Mlrede. _ 


e Fat and the Thin. 


’fed.. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 

Poet 8vo, illustrated boards, is. each. 


By ARTEMUS WARD. 

Artemne Ward Complete. 

By EDMOND ABOUT. 

The Fellah. 

By HAMILTON aI’D^. 

Carr, of Carrlyon. I Confidence!. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
Maid. Wife, or Widow! I A Life Intereet. 
Blind Fate. Mona*! Choice 

Valeri! a Fate. I By Woman'! Wit. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


PhlUttla. I Babylon. 
Strange Storici. 

For Ifaitmle’a Bake. 

In all Shade!. 

The Beckonlnr Han 
The DevU'! Dfe. 

The Tente of Bhem. 


e Tente of Bhei 
The Oreat Taboo. 

By E. LESTER ARNOLD. 


Dumareeqe Daushter. 
Duchaae of Powysiaad. 
Blood RoyaL 
Ivan Oreot'e 
The Seallywag. 

Thle MorM OolL 
At Mailtet Value 
Vnder Sealed Ordera 




By E. L 

PhrathoFhoenlcU 

BY PRANK BARRETT. 

Fott ■ ■ ‘ 


Betwoon 



Ferloiroi 
John Ford, Ac. 
WMBanofXronBraca't! 
The Harding BcandaL 


By SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 

Qrantley Orange. 

By Sir W. BESANT and J. RICE. 

Ready-Money Mortlboy' ■ * 

My Little OUrl. 

With Harp and Crown. 

Thla Bon of Vnlcan. i 
The ChddoB Butterfly. 

The Monk! of Xholema. I 

By Sir WALTI 

All Sort! and Condi- 
tloB! of Mon. 

The Captalne’ Room. 

All In a Oarden Fair. 

Dorothy Fonler. 

Uncle Jack. 

The Woiid Went Tory 
Well Ikon. 

Children of OlbooB. 

Herr Panlui. 

For Fai^ and Freedom.__ 

I. tko M^t if 

Dy AuBDERlck 

Camp XoM. I Chro ~ 

SavogoXtfe. 


By Celia'! Arbonr. 
Chaplain of tbi Float 
The Beamy Bide. 
TbeOaM of Mr.Lncrart 
bIlraahl|ariB|». 

Toh f^^naaat 

Tko Holy Em. 

Armorel of LywioiM. 
S.Eatkortiio eV Tow*r 
Verbena Oameltta 8to- 

The Bobel Qi^. 
Beyond tha^aami of 
Avarioo, 

The Bevolt Of Man. 


gY^RE 
OataiolOoaMr 

LMkofBoaftuQkan. 
Anlotrouof KMDoi! 


Cjyoo te ^ M KOI 



Davlo. 




4 » cjiArrn »w.c. 


Tiro-$«nxiMO |Jo¥»L»-->«iirt4ilrti#^ 

By HAROLD bRYDOBS. 
Vault Baai at Stna. 

By ROBBRT BUCHANAN. 


fkt Martgrrdtatf Ha- 
itUat. 

Tkt Vtw Aktlard. 
TtMltirofLUiat. 
WaaMBaadthtllaa. 
Sa^lDtat. I Matt. 
LadyXUpatrldL. 


8ha^tftlMliror4. 

A Child vf Vaiut. 

0«d aad Iht Mia. 

Lovt Ml ibr Sttr. 

FoilhMTi Kiaor. 

TbtXatitr of tlM Mlat. 

Aaaaa Wattr. 

By BUCHANAN and MURRAY. 

Tte OhaTlataa. 

By HALL CAINE. 

Tht Shadow of aOrlBt. I Tht Dotautor. 

A Son of Basar. I 

By Commander CAMERON. 

Tht OnUM M the ‘Bltek Prlact.’ 

By HAYDEN CARRUTH. 

Tht Advontani of Jonta. 

By AUSTIN CLARE. 

For tht Lott of a Lau. 

By Mrs. ARCHER CLIVE. 

raol FmtoU. 

Why Panl Ftrroll XlUtd hli Wifa. 

By MACLAREN COBBAN. 

Iht Cart of Bonla. | Tht Bed Saltan. 

By C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 

The Bar Slnlater. 

By MORT. & FRANCES COLLINS. 

Sweet Anne Pact. W Sweet aad Twentf 


Traaamtcratton. 

Prom M&lnlght to 1 
night. 

A Fisht wUh Portnne. 
By 

Armadale. ] AfterBarh. 
Ko Mano. 

Antonina. 


The Village Oomel[y. 
Ton Play me Falae. 
Blackaialthand 8 
Francea. 

COLLI 

My Mlacellantea. 

The Woman In White. 
The Moonatone. 

Mon and Wife. 

Poor Mlta Finch. 

The Fallen Leaeta. 
Jeaebtl'a Danghter. 
The Black Bom. 
Heart aad Science. 
I8» Mol' 

The Bvll Oenlna. 

Little Moeela. 

Legacy of Cain. 

Blind Love. 


Bide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret. 

Qneen of Hearta. 

HlaaorMra.f 
Tha Maw Magdalen. 

Tht Froxta Deep. 

Tht Law and the Lady 
Tha Two Dtitlalee. 

The Raonted Hotel. 

A Bogat'a Lift. 

By M. J. COLQUHOUN. 

Erery Inch a Bolder. 

By DUTTON COOK. 

Leo I Footer ■ Daughter. 

By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 

The Prophet of the Great Smoky HoonUuu. 

By MATT CRIM. 

The AdToatoret of a Fair Rebel. 

By B. M. CROKER. 

PrettyKlu NoTlUe. I Village Talea aad Jangle 
- I •■^•.redlea. 


Tragedle 
Two Maate.„ 

Mr. Jenrla. 

The Baai Lady BUda. 
Married or Blngla 7 


Diana Barrington. 

•To Lot.' 

A Bird of Faaaagt 
Proper Pride. 

A Faa^ Likeneaa. 

By W. CYPLES. 
Hearta of Qald. 

By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

Tha EvaageUat: or, Port Salvation. 

By ERASMUS DAWSON. 

The PoonUln of Tonth. 

By JAMBS DB MILLB. 

A Oaittt in Snaln. 

XLBITH DBRWENT. 
ow Lady of Ttan. 1 Otree a Lorera. 




TiMlMdMdTalun. 
Om^rnLaill 

Waatodt 


Dnaeant 




VruMtoDeoa. 


XdakbyLi 

Bnawldon 

dSABomI 


ADetaotlTa’aTriumphal __ 

The Myatary of Jamaica Taxract. 

Tht Chronleltt of Mkhaol Dmmitch. 

By 'Mrs. ANNIE BDWARDES. 

A Point of Honoor. | ArcUo Lovell. 

By M. BETHAM-BDWARDS. 

FeUcla. | Kitty. 

By EDWARD EOQLESTON. 

Boxy. 

By Q. MANVILLE PENN. 

The Mew Miitreei. j The Tjw Uk. 

Wltneei to the DeeA | Tht Wfiita Vfaila. 

By PERCY FITZGERALD. 

Bella Donna. I Second Mra. TUlotaon. 

Mover Forgotten. Seventy • ive Brooke 

Felly. Street. 

Fatal Zero. | The Lady of Brantome 

By P. FITZGERALD and others, 

strange Secrete. 

By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 

Filthy Lucre. 

By R. E. FRANCILLON. 

Olympia. i King or Knave T 

One by One. Romancea of tha Law. 

A Baal QaetC Baoaa of Sand. 

Quaan Cophatma. I A Dog and hla Shadow. 

By HAROLD FREDERIC 

Betb'a Brother’a Wife. | The Lawton Olrl. 

Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 

Fandnrang Hari. 

By EDWARD GARRETT. 

The Oapel Olrla. 

By GILBERT GAUL. 

A Strange Mannacrlpt. 

By CHARLES GIBBON. 

Robin Oray. , In Honoor Bound. 

FanM Free. 

For Lack of Ckld. 

What will World Say 7 
In Love aad War. 

For the Xing. 

In Paetnrea Green. 

Qneen of the Meadow. 

A Hoart'a Problem. 

The Dead Heart. 


Flower of the Fereat. 
The Braea of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 

Of High Degree. 

By Mead aad Stream. 
Loving a Dream. 

A Hard Knot. 

Heart'e Delight. 
Blood-Honey. 

By WILLIAM GILBERT. 

Dr. Anitln’e Qneete. I The Wlxard of the 
Jamee Dnke. I Menntaln. 

By ERNEST GLANVILLB. 

The Loot Relreaa. I The Fteeloker. 

A Fair Oelonixt. | 

By Rev. S. BARING GOULD. 

Bad Spider. | kve. 

By HENRY GREVILLB. 

A Moble Woman. | Hlkanor. 

By CECIL GRIFFITH, 
t Mamiimi, 


3y I_ 

The Daye of hie Vanity. 

By JOHN HABBERTON. 


By ANDREW HALLIOAY. 
Bveiy day Pafori. 

Bw THOMAS HARDY* 
under the Omawood free. 




Lm^aXMM. 


Tbt Bpcntra 
CimtTtk. 


Two-SmiU^ , 

By JillMN HAWTHORNE. 

rorMM * F««l* 

MUi Ca4ofM. 

8«bMtiMi nr«M. 

put. 

By Sir ARTHUR HELPS. 
iT&n d« Btroa. 

By a. A. HENTY. 

Boivb th« Jbeflw. 

By HENRY HERMAN. 

A. LiuLlfeJI udy. 

By HEADON HILL. 

Z&mbra tbt PtttctiTt. 

By JOHN HILL. 

Tretion Felony. 

By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 
The Lovtr'i Creed, 

By Mrs. OBOROB HOOPER. 

Tbe Hoaae of ISby. 

By Mrs. HUNQERFORD. 


The Three Orecee 
UsMtUtectory Lover, 
Lady Patty. 

Mora Orelna. 

The Profeeeor'i Experi¬ 
ment. 


A Maiden all Forlorn. 

In Durance Vile. 

Marvel. 

A Mental Itmold. 

A Modem Oroe. 

Lady Vemer'i FU|ht 
The BedHouaeMyeteiy 

By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 

Thornkroft a Model. I Self Condemned. 

That Other Pereon. | The Leaden Oaiket. 

By WM. JAMESON. 

My Dead Self. 

By HARRIETT JAY. 

The Dark CoUeen. | Queen of Connaught. 

By MARK KERSHAW. 

Colonial Facte and Fictloni. 

By R. ASHE KINO. 

A Drawn Oame. I Paulon'i Slave. 

' The Wealing of the Bell Barry. 

Orcen.' | 

By EDMOND LEPELLETIER. 

Madame Bane-Gene. 

By JOHN LEYS. 

The Lindeaya. 

By E. LYNN LINTON. 


PatrldaKembaU. 

The World WeU Loet. 

Under which Lord? 

Paaton Oarew. 

•My love I- 
lone. 

With a BUkan Thread. 

By HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideo Flayce. 

By JUSTIN McCarthy. 


The Atonement of Leai 
Dundee. 

Rebel of the Family. 
Bowing the Wind. 

The One Too Many. 
Dnlcle Everton. 


Dear Lady DMais. 
Waterdale Neishbonre. 

My Enemy’a Daughter. 
AFalrBaxor 


LinUyloehfOrd. 

KlaaMtMiithrofo. 


Donna Q^xote. 

Maid of Athene 
The Comet of a Seaaon. 
The Dictator. 

Red Diamonds. 


By HUGH MACCOLL. 

Mr. Btranger'e Bealed Paofcet. 

By OBOROB MACDONALD. 
Saatherandltaow. 

Bg^^N ES MACDONELL. 


ByMTHARlNB 5. MACQUOiO. 

“ S' W. H. MALlScK. 

•-ojfttt»teo»|no»oylOBnhUd 


, By L. T. MEADE. 

A Soldier of Fortune. 

By LEONARD MERRlCK. 

The Man who wae Good, 

By JEAN MIDDLEMAS5. 

Tonoh and Go. | Mr. DorilUon. 

By Mrs. MOLBSWORTH. 
Hathereonrt Rectory. 

By J. E. MUDDOCK. 

Btoriee Weird and Won-1 From the Soeom of the 
derfnl. Deep. 

The Dead Man'e Secret. | 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
AModelFaMmr. | A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Pereon slngul* r 
“ " "JtHeQii 


Bob Martin a UtQe Girl 
Time a R 

A WaaU 


Joceph'a Coat 
Coals of Fire. 

Val Btrange. | Hearta. 

Old Blanru Bare. , _ ____ 

The Way of the World.! In Dtreat Peril. 

Oynlo Fortine. | Mount Doapalr. 

A Ufa e Atonement. A Capful o' Halle. 

By the Gate of the Sea. I 

By MURRAY and HERMAN. 

Cue Traveller Beturna. I The Blahopa’ Bihle. 
Paul Jonea'a Allas. j 

By HENRY MURRAY. 

A Game of Bluff. | A Bong of Blxpance. 

By HUME NISBET. 

‘Bail Dpi' I Dr.BernardSt Vlnoant 

By W. E. NORRIS. 

Saint Ann a. 

By ALICE O’HAN LON, 

The Unforeseen. | Chance 7 or Pate 7 

By GEORGES OHNET. 

Dr. Rameau. I A Weird Gift. 

A Last Love. | 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

Whlteladies. i TUe Greatest Hetreu la 

Toe Primrose Path. --- 


By Mrs. ROBERT O’REILLY. 

Pbcsbe a Fortunes. 

By OUIDA. 


Held In Bondage. 
Strathmore. 

Ohandoe. 

Zdalia. 

Under Two Flags. 

Oecil Oaatlemalne’sOage 
Trlootrln. 

Pack. 

Folia Farlne. 

A Dog of Flanders. 
Fiscarel. 

Sigsa. 

Pilnceas Raprazlae. 

Zn a Winter City. 
Ariadne. 

Friendship. 


Two Ut.Wooden Shoes. 
Moths. 

Blmbl. 

Plplstrallo. 

A Village Oommnaa. 
Waada. 

Othmar 
Frescoes, 

InMaramma. 
Gulldaroy. 

Rufflao. 

Syrlla. 

Santa Barbara, 

Two Offenders. 

Onldt's Wisdom, Wit, 
and Pathoa 

Bv MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 

Oentb and Bimpla. 

By EDGAR A. POE. 

The Mystery of Marie Bmt. 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 

The Rcnance of a fftatldB. 

The Beni of Oontsis Adrlin. 

Ont*av and LawmahM. 

aid. I Mrs. TreguUis. 

By E. C. PRICE. 

' Mrs, iMeastcrs Rival 


By RICHARD PRYGB. 
IDM Ibswill’l dffesttMa 
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HaiTM. 

P^ltoaFortw^ 
lamoroulltortM. 

AftMllmrard. 

A Marta* BmMmo*. 
lOrkAbkaf' 

^ Prozf. 

Va4*rOB* Eoof. 

■Ifktplrtta. 

8SS3J,- 

^OMkOaly. 

•r Too Lato to i A Torrlbl* T*«pU 

S? 


-la*. 

fhoJMMUUoa. 


^..■,Xak* gOA 

-Bonaath Him. 

m Woood, bat ^n. 
utm Ma«k thaa W*‘ro 
Palatad. 

Son* Pfivat* Tloari. 

A OriMM (kaa a Thora. 
Th* l^fcot 7 at Mlr- 

aiMiiUwui. 

APrtaoaortholUod. 


_Wanderiac H*ir. 

Hard Oaata. 

Slaglohoart aad OoabU- 

Qood Btoriai of Man aad 
o^r Aaimali. 
Porwoflagtoa. 
flnflth Gaunt. 

A Porltou Baortl 


n* valaliabltod Houm. 
m Myotory la Pala«« 


Ohrtotio Johaatoa*. 

Th« Ooabli Marrtag*. 

Pdt ToarMlf la Bit 

Plaeo ’ 

Lot* Mo Llttl*, Lov* 

M* Loag. 

Th* Ololnor aad tbo 
Hoarth. 

Tbo OoarM of Tra* 

Lot*. 

n* JUt. 

Tfe* Aatoblography of 
a ffhlof. [ 

- Hi.Rifi!PELL. 

WolrdBtortot. 

Pair; Water. 

■or Metbora Oai^lBf. 

A* PrlBoo or WiNfa’* 

Gardoa Party. _ 

By'AMEUB RIVES. 

Barbara Bonac. 

By W. ROBINSON. 

Sr&*S7J»»re*. P-Wo-aalatb-Darb 

By JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
Bklppon aad Bbillbaeki. | BchooU and BchoUn. 
•rao* Bataialaa'i B«Mtb*art. 

By W7 CLARK RUSSELL. 

Bound tb* OaU» Plro. ' ‘ 
OathoPo'k'iltBfad. 
la th* MMdl* Watob. 

A ▼oyay* to th* Om. 

A Book for th* Uai- 

IMOk. 

Th* Mystery of IM 
*Oo«aa Btar.‘ 

A* Bobuum* of J«aay 
■artow*. _ I 

Bv D<mA RUSSELL. 

A Oomatry BwootMart. 

By OEOROB AUGUSTUS SALA. 

_R. SIMS. 


^ Oooaa Tragody. 
My Bblpaate l^uia*. 
Alm*OBWld*lii^B*a 
A* Good Bblp <Mo 
hook.' 

A* Phantom Daatb. 
MH*tb*Man. 

■*art of Oak. 

A* O^nvlct Bblp. 


MooMlrt of a X.aBdlady. 


jssissMSsar 

Aloaof AAof. 

Brmmtof iSi. 

fteklotop^ Ortm*. 

By IfAWLBY SMART. 
Wllbaak £aW or I|*«ao*. i Ao Haa a* | 
Aateteo Boaodlg^ 
AiMaateoo riiMil^. 


By T. W. 

By Bortoa* Wlpyo. XKasbaadfromtkoBsa 

* . „ ®T. AUBYN. 

A^Polhnr of Trtaity. I ^ehard Sam*r*l. 

A* Jualw Dojml Bi tiM laeoof thoWorld. 

l^t^of Bt.Anodlet't Ae Tromlott Diamond* 
To Hli Ova Matter. I 

sterndale. 

Th* Afghan Hail*. 

By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 

■our Arablaa Wight*. 

By BERTHA THOMAS. 

Ortailda. I A* VloUa Playw. 

Proud Maliio. | 

By WALTER THORNBURY. 

Taloi for the Marla**. | Old Bbort** Retold. 

By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 

Diamond Cat Diamond. 

By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 

Llk* Ship* Hpon th* | Ana* Pnra***. 

B*a. I Mab*r* Progrea*. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

Frau Frohmaaa. i Ae Laad-L*agu*ra. 

Marlon Fay. ' «--- 

Kept la th* Dark. 


John C 


_Oaldleat*. 

A* Way w* Ur* How. 


A* Arterloan Senator. 
Mr. Bearboroagh's 
Family. 

GohteaUoa of Qranper. 

By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 

Parnell • Polly. 

By IVAN TURGENIEFF, Ac. 

Btortea from Foreign Nov*:tete. 

By MARK TWAIN. 

A Ploarar* Tr4> oa th* Life on th* MletUelppl. ‘ 
_^OontlnMrt. Th* Aiac* and the 

A* OUd*d Aa*. Paapvr. 

Rackl*berrylnnB. A Tank** at th* Conrt 

MarkAain ■ M*tob*«. of King Arthur. 

Tom Bawyor. A* £1,000,000 Ank- 

A Aamp Abroad. Hot*. 

8tol*a whit* Elephant. 

By C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 

Mlatross Jnditb. 

By SARAH TYTLER. 

A* Bride * Faea. I A* Hngnvnot FamI 


Hngnvnot Family. 
Th* Blackball Ohoete. 
What ShoCameThrongb 
Beaaty and the B«**t. 
OltoywiB* JaqueUae. 


Bnrled Diamond*. 

Bt. Mongo’* City. 

Ladv Bell. 

Houee** Oblige. 

Dlaeppearod. 

By ALLEN UPWARD. 

A* Queeaegelnet Ow*n. | Prlnc* of Balkieten. 
^God Bar* th* Queen I' 

By AARON WATSON and LILLIAS 
WASSERMANN. 

A* Marquis of Oaraba*. 

By WILLIAM WESTALL. 

Trust-Money. 

By Mra. F. H. WILLIAMSON. 

A OhUd Widow. 

By J. S. WINTER. 

Oavalnr lift. I RoglBMntal Log enda 

By H. F. WOOD. 

A* Faeaenger from Brntland Tard. 

Ae «» *'*■*■■*— of the -IM* Oaia. 

By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 

Bacnel Aiwiitrwag' t or. Lose and Tbeology. 

By EDMUND YATES' 






